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_. women, sisters, kept the toll-bar at a village in Yorkshire. 
It stood apart from the village, and they often felt uneasy 
at night, being lone women. 
One day they received a considerable sum of money, bequeathed 
them by a relative, and that set the simple souls all in a flutter. 


They had a friend in the village, the blacksmith’s wife; so 
they went and told her their fears. She admitted that theirs was 
a lonesome place, and she would not live there, for one—without a 
man. Her discourse sent them home downright miserable. 

The blacksmith’s wife told her husband all about it, when he 
came in for his dinner. ‘The fools!’ said he: ‘ how is anybody to 
know they have got brass in the house ?’ 

‘Well,’ said the wife, ‘they make no secret of it to me; but 
you need not go for to tell it to all the town—poor souls.’ 

‘ Not I,’ said the man: ‘but they will publish it, never fear ; 
leave women-folk alone for making their own trouble with their 
tongues.’ ; 

There the subject dropped, as man and wife have things to talk 
about besides their neighbours. 

The old women at the toll-bar, what with their own fears, and 
their Job’s comforter, began to shiver with apprehension as night 
came on. However, at sunset the carrier passed through the 
gate; and at sight of his friendly face they brightened up. They 
told him their care, and begged him to sleep in the house that 
night. ‘Why, how canI?’ said he. ‘I’m due at*; but I will 
leave you my dog.’ The dog was a powerful mastiff. 
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The women looked at each other expressively. ‘He won't 
hurt us, will he ?’ sighed one of them, faintly. ‘Not he,’ said the 
carrier cheerfully. Then he called the dog into the house, and 
told them to lock the door; and went away whistling. 

The women were left contemplating the dog with that tender 
interest apprehension is sure to excite. At first he seemed stag- 
gered at this off-hand proceeding of his master; it confused him; 
then he snuffed at the door ; then, as the wheels retreated, he be- 
gan to see plainly he was an abandoned dog; he delivered a fear- 
ful howl, and flew at the door, scratching and barking furiously. 

The old women fled the apartment, and were next seen at an 
upper window, screaming to the carrier. ‘Come back !—come 
back, John! He is tearing the house down.’ 

*Drat the varmint!’ said John; and came back. On the road 
he thought what was best to be done. The good-natured fellow 
took his great coat out of the cart, and laid it down on the floor. 
The mastiff instantly laid himself on it. ‘Now,’ said John, 
sternly, ‘let us have no more nonsense; you take charge of that 
till I come back, and don’t ye let nobody steal that there, nor yet 
t? wives’ brass. There now,’ said he, kindly, to the women, ‘I shall 
be back this way breakfast time, and he won’t budge till then.’ 

* And he won’t hurt ws, John?’ 

‘Lord, no. Bless your heart, he is as sensible as any Christian ; 
only, Lordsake, woman, don’t ye go to take the coat from him; or 
you'll be wanting a new gown yourself, and maybe, a petticoat and 
all.’ 

He retired, and the old women kept at a respectful distance 
from their protector. He never molested them; and, indeed, when 
they spoke cajolingly to him, he even wagged his tail in a dubious 
way; but still, as they moved about, he squinted at them out of his 
blood-shot eye in a way that checked all desire, on their parts, to 
try on the carrier's coat. 

Thus protected, they went to bed earlier than usual; but they 
did not undréss, they were too much afraid of everything, especially 
their protector. The night wore on, and presently their sharp- 
ered senses let them know that the dog was getting restless: he 
snuffed, and then he growled, and then he got up and pattered 
about, muttering to himself. Straightway, with furniture, they 
barricaded the door, through which their protector must pass to 
devour them. 

But by and by, listening acutely, they heard a scraping and a 
grating outside the window of the room where the dog was; and he 
continued growling low. This was enough; they slipped out at 
the back door, and left their money to save their lives: they got 
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into the village. It was pitch dark, and all the houses black but 

two: one was the public-house, casting a triangular gleam across 
the road a long way off, and the other was the blacksmith’s house. 
Here was a piece of fortune for the terrified women. They burst 
into their friend’s house. ‘Oh Jane! the thieves are come!’ and 
they told her in a few words all that had happened. 

‘La!’ said she; ‘ how timoursome you are: ten to one he was 
only growling at some one that passed by.’ 

‘Nay, Jane, we heard the scraping outside the window; oh, 
woman, call your man, and let him go with us.’ 

* My man—he is not here.’ 

‘ Where is he, then ?’ 

‘I suppose he is where other working women’s husbands are — 
at the public-house,’ said she rather bitterly, for she had her 
experience. 

The old women wanted to go to the public-house for him, but 
the blacksmith’s wife was a courageous woman, and, besides, she 
thought it was most likely a false alarm. ‘ Nay, nay,’ said she, 
‘last time I went for him there, I got a fine affront. Ill come 
with you,’ said she. ‘I'll take the poker, and we have got our 
tongues to raise the town with, I suppose.’ So they marched to 
the toll-bar. When they got near it, they saw something that 
staggered this heroine. There was actually a man half in and half 
out of the window. This brought the blacksmith’s wife to a stand- 
still, and the timid pair implored-her to go back to the village. 
‘ Nay,’ said she, ‘ what for? I see but one—and—hark! it is my 
belief the dog is holding of him.’ However, she thought it safest 
to be on the same side with the dog, lest the man might turn on 
her. Soshe made her way into the kitchen, followed by the other 
two; and therea sight met their eyes that changed all their feel- 
ings, both towards the robber and towards each other. The great 
mastiff had pinned a man by the throat, and was pulling at him, 
to draw him through the window, with fierce but muffled snarls. 
The man’s weight alone prevented it. The window was like a picture 
frame, and in that frame there glared, with lolling tongue and 
starting eyes, the white face of the blacksmith, their courageous 
friend’s villanous husband. She uttered an appalling scream, and 
flew upon the dog and choked him with her two hands. He held, 
and growled, and tore, till he was all but throttled himself; then he 
let go, and the man fell. But what struck the ground outside, 
like a lump of lead, was, in truth, a lump of clay; the man was 
quite dead, and fearfully torn about the throat. So did a comedy 
end in an appalling and most piteous tragedy; not that the 
scoundrel himself deserved any pity, but his poor brave honest 
B2 
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wife, to whom he had not dared confide the villany he medi- 
tated. 

The outlines of this true story were in several journals. I have 
put the disjointed particulars together as well as I could. I have 
tried to learn the name of the village, and what became of this 
poor widow, but have failed hitherto. Should these lines meet 
the eye of anyone who can tell me, I hope he will, and without 
delay. 





AW Song in Seagon. 


BY ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


I. 


THou whose beauty 
Knows no duty 
Due to love that moves thee never, 
Thou whose mercies 
Are men’s curses, 
And thy smile a scourge for ever, 


II. 


Thou that givest 
Death and livest 


On the death of thy sweet giving, 
Thou that sparest 
Not nor carest 

Though thy scorn leave no love living, 


III. 


Thou whose rootless 
Flower is fruitless 

As the pride its heart encloses, 
But thine eyes are 
As May skies are, 

And thy words like spoken roses, 


IV. 


Thou whose grace is 
In men’s faces 
Fierce and wayward as thy will is, 
Thou whose peerless 
Eyes are tearless, 
And thy thoughts as cold sweet lilies, 
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v. 
Thou that takest 
Hearts and makest 
Wrecks of loves to strew behind thee, 
Whom the swallow 
Sure should follow, 
Finding summer where we find thee, 


VI. 


Thou that wakest 
Hearts and breakest, 
And thy broken hearts forgive thee, 
That wilt make no 
Pause and take no 
Gift. that love for love might give thee, 


VII. 


Thou that bindest 
Eyes and blindest, 
Serving worst who served thee longest ; 
Thou that speakest, 
And the weakest 
Heart is his that was the strongest ; 


VIII. 


Take in season 
Thought with reason ; 
Think what gifts are ours for giving ; 
Hear what beauty 
Owes of duty 
To the love that keeps it living. 


IX. 


Dust that covers 
Long dead lovers 
Song blows off with breath that brightens ; 
At its flashes 
Their white ashes 
Burst in bloom that lives and lightens. 
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x. 


Had they bent not 
Head or lent not 
Ear to love and amorous duties, 
Song had never 
Saved for ever 
Love, the least of all their beauties. 


xI. 


All the golden 
Names of olden 

Women yet by men’s love cherished, 
All our dearest 
Thoughts hold nearest, 

Had they loved not, all had perished. 


xII. 
If no fruit is 
Of thy beauties, 


Tell me yet, since none may win them, 
What and wherefore 
Love should care for 

Of-all good things hidden in them ? 


XIII. 


Pain for profit 
Comes but of it, 
If the lips that lure their. lover’s 
Hold no treasure 
Past the measure 
Of the lightest hour that hovers. 


XIV. 


If they give not 
Or forgive not 
Gifts or thefts for grace or guerdon, 
Love that misses 
Fruit of kisses 
Long will bear nojthankless burden. 
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xy. 











If they care not 
Though love were not, 
If no breath of his burn through them, 
Joy must borrow 
Song from sorrow, 
Fear teach hope the way to woo them. 











XVI. 






Grief has measures 
Soft as pleasure’s, 
Fear has moods that hope lies deep in, 
Songs to sing him, 
Dreams to bring him, 
And a red-rose bed to sleep in. 











XVII. 


Hope with fearless 
Looks and tearless 

Lies and laughs too near the thunder ; 
Fear hath sweeter 
Speech and meeter 

For heart’s love to hide him under. 








XVIII. 











Joy by daytime 
Fills his playtime 
Full of songs loud mirth takes pride in ; 
Night and morrow 
Weave round sorrow 
Thoughts as soft as sleep to hide in. 











XIX. 





Graceless faces, 
Loveless graces 
Are but motes in light that quicken, 
Sands that run down 
Ere the sundown, 
Rose-leaves dead ere autumn sicken. 
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XX. 


Fair and fruitless 
Charms are bootless 
Spells to ward off age’s peril ; 
Lips that give not 
Love shall live not, 
Eyes that meet not eyes are sterile. 


xXxI. 


But the beauty 
Bound in duty 
Fast to love that falls off never, 
Love shall cherish 
Lest it perish, 
And its root bears fruit for ever. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,’ 7 
Cuaprer XIX. me 
‘TWO SOULS MAY SLEEP AND WAKE UP ONE.’ alc 
It was about a week after Mr. Pentreath had begun Werther, 
and he was now approaching the end of the story, when he came mm) 
to the minister's house at his usual hour, and found Cynthia 
sitting alone inthe parlour. Naomi had a headache, and had gone 
upstairs to lie down. It was not often that Joshua Haggard’s to 
daughter gave way to any such feminine ailment, and it was a sur- sto 
prise to Oswald to find her absent. He had been riding among 
his farms all the morning, looking at ancient tiled roofs that had sile 
a tendency to subside in the middle; at barns and cart-sheds, with the 
mouldering thatches and worm-eaten timbers; at enclosures of ff anc 
meadow-land, where primroses, cowslips, and wild hyacinths grew § 100 
abundantly, but where the grass was sour for lack of draining. out 
‘I wanted her to rest on the sofa here, said Cynthia, ‘but she § ool 
fancied she would be better in a darkened room. She has been § —4 
looking ill for the last few days. I am sometimes afraid’—timidly, § Y40 
and with hesitation—‘ that she is not quite happy.’ We 
‘I am afraid we are none of us quite happy,’ answered Oswald, § Was 
with an undisguised sigh. her 
Cynthia’s needle travelled to and fro with the usual rhythm. It § beet 
seemed to Oswald as if it were some weary tune to which he was 
forced to listen. she 
‘Shall I go on with Werther?’ he asked presently, after he the 
had looked at the stocks and carnations, and over them at the § Such 
sleepy old Inn, where the landlord stood in his porch and contem- §f Wha 
plated his neighbours, like an image of immutability. People Josh 
who could remember Combhollow twenty years ago, remembered ( 
just the same figure in the porch. It had grown a trifle more to lo 
obese in the twenty years, that was all. from 
} ‘I would rather you waited till Naomi was well enough to hear § Passi 






the end,’ said Cynthia. 
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‘But are not you anxious to know what becomes of that un- 
happy wretch ? Have you no pity for him?’ asked Oswald, almost 
angrily. 

‘I pity him for being so wretched,’ answered Cynthia; ‘ but I 
think if he had been good, and wise, and brave, he would have 
gone far away where he would never have seen Charlotte any more, 
Instead of writing unhappy letters to his friend he would have 
prayed to God to help him, and fled from temptation.’ 

‘ You will see that in the end he did go away—very far from 
Charlotte and temptation. But you have seen him in the heat of 
the battle : you will see him by and by a conqueror—or conquered 
—whichever you like to call it.’ 

* Will you let me read the end for myself? You can read it 
aloud to us both when Naomi is better.’ 

‘No; you shall hear the end, as you have heard the rest—from 
my lips.’ 

‘But Naomi—’ expostulated Cynthia. 

‘I will read it again to Naomi. Why should I not read it 
to you this afternoon? You have been more interested in the 
story than Naomi.’ 

Cynthia made no further objection, but went on with her work 
silently. Oswald took his favourite seat by the open window, in 
the shadow of the chintz curtain, with the spicy odours of stocks 
and carnations floating in upon the sultry air. They had the 
room almost entirely to themselves. Aunt Judith came in and 
out two or three times in the afternoon on some small errand, and 
looked at the two with a curious expression in her sharp black eyes 
—a look which might have set Oswald thinking had he been obser- 
vant enough to notice it. But he was deep in the sorrows of 
Werther, who was fast approaching his final agony, and Cynthia 
was listening as she had listened that other day in the wood, with 
her hands lying idle in her lap, and the glossy white linen she had 
been working upon crumpled in a heap under those idle hands. 

‘Very nicely Joshua’s new shirts will get on at that rate, and 
she so eager to set about them,’ mused Judith as she went back to 
the shop, with close-locked lips. ‘ To think that novel-reading and 
such abominations should flourish in my brother’s house! But 
what else could be expected of such a marriage? Lucky for 
Joshua if nothing worse comes of it.’ 

Oswald read on, in nowise disturbed by Miss Haggard’s entrance 
to look for an account-book in the bureau, or to get her thimble 
from the chimney-piece. He had come to that scene of abject 
passion—of self-abandonment and despair—when Werther, having 
resolved to put an end to his misery, comes in the winter evening 
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to see his idol for the last time. Forgetful of herself for the 
moment, Charlotte reproaches him for coming. She shrinks from 
the idea of being alone with him, and recovers her self-possession 
with an effort. She seats herself at her harpsichord, and begins a 
minuet ; then asks Werther to read to her his own translation of a 
part of Ossian, which he brought her a few days ago. Perhaps no 
scene in the wide range of sentimental fiction surpasses this in 
restrained power, in suppressed passion. Not a whisper, not a 
thought of impurity sullies the picture from the first line to the 
last : there is only a fatal, irresistible love. 

‘She tore herself from him, and in hopeless bewilderment, 
trembling between love and anger, she cried: ‘ This is the last 
time, Werther! You must see me no more.” And casting a look 
full of love upon the wretched one, she fled into the adjoining 
room, and shut the door behind her. Werther stretched out his 
arms after her, but dared not detain her. He lay upon the 
ground, his head on the sofa, and remained in this position for half 
an hour, until a sudden noise recalled him to himself. It was the 
servant, who came to lay the table. He walked up and down 
the room, and when he found himself alone again, went to 
Charlotte’s door, and called in a low voice: “ Lotte, Lotte! only 
one word—one farewell!” There was no answer. He waited, and 
knocked, and waited again—then tore himself away, crying, 
“ Farewell, Lotte! Farewell, for ever!” 

Cynthia sat listening with dilated eyes and hands tightly 
clasped, as if the whole scene were reality—as if she could see 
Werther there, at her feet, grovelling on the ground. There 
stood the open harpsichord at which Charlotte had been playing. 
The vivid picture shaped itself before her eyes: the winter 
evening and home-like fire-lit room; the hopeless sinner lying 
there unpitied and alone, the suicide’s dark resolve in his mind. 
And Charlotte knew not his fatal intention. She refused him 
the poor comfort of a last farewell. No hand was stretched out to 
save him. It was too awful a picture. 

Cynthia clasped her hands before her face, and burst into tears. 
In the next moment Oswald was on his knees beside her, trying to 
unclasp those small nervous hands. 

‘You pity him,’ he cried, passionately ; ‘ pity me, then, for I 
suffer as he suffered ; I love as he loved, and yet have courage to 
live, and to go on fighting with an invincible passiun—though I feel 
the struggle is vain—and to try to be happy with another—yes, to 
hold firmly to the tie which once promised happiness, and which 
now means only bondage. Pity me, Cynthia, pity me—not that 
poor shadow in the book, who lived and suffered, and is dead 
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and at rest—for there was such a man. Pity me, Cynthia, for 
I have loved you and have been fighting against that love ever 
since that sweet time before my father’s death, when you came to 
his sick-bed as an angel of mercy, and brought woe unutterable 
to me.’ 

He had poured forth his confession in a torrent of words not to 

be arrested by Cynthia’s choked sobs or look of horror, or the 
@ pleading gesture of her tremulous hands. 

‘ Oswald, how can you be so cruel?’ 

‘Cruel! Is it cruel to suffer, to be miserable, to know myself 
the worst and weakest of men, and to hate myself—as I do, 
Cynthia, from my soul? Do you think I have not struggled? 
Yes, and conquered myself, after a fashion. I am going to marry 
Naomi, and we are to be a happy couple, as married couples go 
nowadays—happier than nine out of ten, perhaps, for at least I 
can admire and respect my wife, and I once believed I loved her, 
before I knew you and the hidden depths of my own heart, and 
the meaning of that word “love.” Yes, weare going to be vastly 
happy. The builders are doing wonders for our house, and we 
shall be thought much of, and looked up to by the neighbourhood. 
I may keep a pack of hounds, very likely, by and by, and teach 
my wife to ride across country. Iam not going to shoot myself 
as Werther did.’ 

‘Why did you read that book to me?’ asked Cynthia, with a 
® piteous accent that thrilled him. It sounded like an admission of 
weakness—a faint cry of despair. 

‘Why ?’ he cried, trying to take her hands in both his own, 
*Can’t you understand why? Because it is my own story ; because 
it was my only way of telling you my love; and I burned to tell 
you. It was an irresistible longing. I could not keep silence any 
B longer: somehow—in some language, if not in plainest speech—I 
must tell you. And now bid me die, my Charlotte, and I will 
slay myself like Werther. Only say to me, Life would be easier 
for all of us if thou wert dead, and I will not live another day to 
disturb your placid existence. I am your slave, dearest—your 
abject obedient slave.’ 

‘If you are,’ said Cynthia, trembling violently, and paler than 
the wood anemones she had gathered to deck the old Squire’s sick 
toom,—‘ if you are, you will obey me. Never speak to me again 
as you have spoken to-day—forget that you have ever been so 
@Wicked. Ask your Saviour to give you a better heart, and respect 
my dear husband and his daughter.’ 

Before Oswald could answer, honest Sally entered with the big 
B Mahogany tea-tray, knowing no more of the thundercloud of 
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passion in the atmosphere than the maid who laid the supper in 
the story of Werther. Mr. Pentreath had risen from his knees 
to pace the room after that last speech of his, and there was 
no extraordinary picture offered to the eye of the hand-maiden, 
Cynthia folded her work even more carefully than usual, but with 
hands that trembled sorely. She smoothed the white linen gar- 
ment which had progressed so slightly towards completion this 
afternoon, and laid it in its allotted place, and took her stand by 
the window, watching for her husbaad’s return. She tried t- 
seem at her ease, but not the faintest tinge of colour relieved tl 
absolute pallor of her face. Strangely was that face changed 
from the radiant countenance that had welcomed Joshua Haggard 
at Penmoyle, one little year ago. 

Oswald walked up and down the parlour while Sally set out 
the homely feast—a big loaf in an iron tray, a brown butter-pot of 
Wedgwood ware, a dish of lettuce and overgrown radishes, 
Anon appeared Miss Haggard ; and had either Oswald or Cynthia 
been in an observant mood, they might have remarked that the 
industrious Judith had not paid as much attention as usual to her 
afternoon toilet. The corkscrew curls were somewhat roughened, 
the large mosaic brooch, which she was wont to put on by way of 
evening dress, was missing. 

‘I think Pll go and have a look at the builders,’ said Oswald, 
taking up his hat. ‘I’llcome round again in the evening, perhaps, 
and see how Naomi is.’ 

No one attempted to hinder his going; so, after a brief adieu tof... 
the two ladies, he departed, leaving Werther lying on the little} . 
round table by the window. Cynthia took up the volume, andj .. 
turned eagerly to the page at which he had left off reading. " 

‘ Ah!’ sighed Miss Haggard, ‘ that’s the worst of novel reading,§.., 
It grows upon people.’ re 

Cynthia neither heeded nor heard. Her thoughts were with} 
the suicide who was roaming bareheaded in the winter night, out 


side the gates of the little town, not knowing whither or how long ee 


he wandered. 

Joshua came in while his wife was standing with the open book 
in her hand, absorbed, unconscious of his entrance. 

‘ Why, little one, how pale you are, he said, in that gentler 
tone which his voice assumed unwittingly whenever he spoke t| 
his wife. ‘I missed your welcoming look as I came across the}, 
street.’ 

 ¢There’s too much novel-reading in this family,’ snapped}, . 
Judith. ‘You mustn’t expect things to go on as they ought, if yu re 
let the young squire bring bad books into your house.’ 
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‘This is not a bad book,’ cried Cynthia, indignantly. ‘It is a 
beautiful book.’ 

‘I say that it is a bad book,’ answered Judith, fiercely. ‘ And 
I've good reason to know it—a book that puts bad thoughts into 
people’s heads. Gainsay me if you dare, Mrs. Haggard.’ 

Cynthia’s white face turned from her dumbly. What did she 
guess—what had she overheard? Something, assuredly. Deepest 
shame took possession of Joshua’s wife. She felt the ‘burden of 

mspeakable guilt—she who was only the passive object of an 
authorised passion. 

x Why, Judith, Cynthia, what is this! Who would dare to 
tring a wicked book into my house; my son that soon is to be, 
above all? And if he were capable of doing such a shameful thing, 
-Bwould my wife read the book ?’ 

‘It is not wicked,’ said Cynthia, handing him the offending 
Werther. ‘It is a story of sorrow—not wickedness, If stories 
. Bare to be written at all, they must tell of sorrow—and human 
.Bweakness, and sinfulness. Even the Bible tells us that life is made 
up of these.’ 

‘Very much so,’ remarked Judith. ‘There’s nothing the Bible 
says about human nature’s wickedness that human nature doesn’t 
faithfully carry out.’ 

Joshua took the book and glanced at it helplessly. He was 
not able to take a bird’s eye view of plot and style, swoop upon a 
catchword here and there ; and straightway make up his mind that 
the book was altogether vile, after the manner of certain modern 

i He turned the leaves thoughtfully, saw a story told in a 
,peries of letters, much talk of the beauties of nature, a little 
Philosophy, some mention of a country pastor; and children—their 
lmnocent gambols in rustic gardens, their affection for a kind elder 
sister, bread and butter, village life, a pastoral air altogether: not 
ibad book assuredly, decided Joshua. 

_f ‘I do not think, my dear Judith, that you are a very acute 
judge of literature,’ he said, mildly. 

‘Perhaps not,’ assented Miss Haggard, with a faint moan. 
But I hope I am a tolerable judge of human nature.’ 

‘I can trust my future son’s honour for not bringing any ill- 
hosen book into my house; and I can trust my wife’s purity well 
lough to know that it would revolt against anything evil.’ 

| ‘Nothing like trustfulness in this life, remarked Judith, 
Pettentiously, as she took up the teapot. 

Now a general proposition—indisputable in its nature though 
gue in its drift—flung out in this way, has a tendency to 

il disquiet into the most tranquil mind. There was not 
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much in the words, but the tone meant a great deal; most of 
all, a kind of scornful pity. It was like that remark of Iago’ 


anent Michael Cassio’s honesty. The plainest, most straightforward} 


observation ; yet dropping the poison seed of doubt into the heart 
of the listener. 

Joshua Haggard looked at his sister’s pursed-up lips wonder 
ingly, and then at his wife’s pale face, in which there was a 
expression that was new to him. 

Great heavens! what did it mean? Not guilt; not th 
lightest taint of evil? No; he could never believe the fainte 
shadow of evil of his beloved—not even the most venial decej 
the smallest double-dealing. She was the purest of the pur 
pure as the saintly damsels of old—the women who ministered 
to the apostles in the sweet early dawn of Christianity. He co 
admit her to be no less pure than these—as white a soul—u 
sullied by human frailty. He had preached the sinfulness of th 
human heart—it was the very key-stone of his creed—a sinful 
humanity in need of being called and regenerated, chosen ani 
purified, redeemed by a vicarious sacrifice. But here he was fals 
to his own theology—he would not admit of original sin in thi 
one pure soul. Love had issued his imperious edict, like a pap 
bull, and this one woman was to be without sin. 

‘ My love, you are trembling,’ said Joshua, taking his wifé 
cold hand, after a long and earnest scrutiny of the pale sad face 
‘There must be something amiss in the book if it has agitate 
you so.’ 

‘ It is a very sorrowful story,’ she faltered; ‘I could not hel 
crying—at the end.’ 

‘ Oswald must bring you no more books to make you unhappy 
I heard you all laughing pleasantly one afternoon when he y 
reading some Scotch book, about an old gentleman and a de 
He must bring you only pleasant books. In a world where the 
is so much real sorrow, it is foolish and even wrong to waste oul 
tears upon story-books. That is one reason why I have alwa 
tried to keep such books out of my house.’ 

‘ I will never read such stories again,’ said Cynthia earnestly. 
* Only tell me how to please you, and I will be obedient in : 
things.’ 

Judith sighed audibly. It was a way she had at times, aml 
always exercised a depressing influence upon her family circle. 

‘ Is there anything wrong, Judith?’ enquired the minister. 

‘ No, brother ; it’s only my chest.’ 

This was her invariable answer; but as medical science h 
never yet discovered anything amiss in this region—not so m 
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as a brief attack of indigestion—the reply was generally accepted 
as a sort of formula, and her sighing was taken to mean something 
which Miss Haggard did not choose to communicate. 

‘ My dearest, you have always been obedient,’ said Joshua, 
pressing his wife’s little hand. ‘I have never been dissatisfied 
with you. But I do not like to see you low-spirited about a 
foolish book, written by some weak-minded German,’ said Joshua, 
with a sublime ignorance as to the pretentions of the great 
Wolfgang. 

‘Try me with some hard thing,’ exclaimed Cynthia with in- 
creasing earnestness; ‘put my gratitude and affection to the 
proof. Do I forget what you have done for me—how you saved me 
from heathen ignorance? how I owe you all that I am and all 
that I hope to be? Could I be ungrateful to you, my benefactor 
and my deliverer ?’ 

Had Judith Haggard been a student of Shakespeare, she 
would have here quoted Ophelia’s remark upon the player-queen, 
inwardly or audibly— 

* Methinks the lady doth protest too much!’ 

But, as her sole notion of the poet was that he had been rather 
a low and loose-lived person who wrote plays, and glorified much 
drinking of sack and canary as a cardinal virtue, she relieved her 
feelings with another sigh, deeper than the last. 

‘ Don’t mind me, brother,’ she said, ‘it’s only my chest.’ 

Joshua neither heard the sigh nor the excuse; his eyes were 
fixed upon his wife’s white face, down which the gathering tears 
rolled slowly. 

‘ Ungrateful, my love!’ he cried ; ‘ have I ever claimed gratitude 
from you? My part has been to thank God for having given me 
so dear a companion. Only be happy, my darling; that is the 
sole obedience I ask from you. Let no foolish fancies out of books 
disturb your peace of mind. God has given us real happiness, 
dear; let us be thankful for it and value it, lest the cloud should 
come upon us because we have made light of the sunshine.’ 

He drew her to him and kissed her tenderly ; and in that hour 
at, least there was no shadow of distrust in his mind. 


CHAPTER XX. 
‘AND ALL IS DROSS THAT IS NOT HELENA.’ 


Ir was some time before Oswald saw his betrothed after that last 
reading of Werther; and the book remained a broken story for 
Naomi, who knew not the issue of Werther’s fatal love. Cynthia 
carried the volume up to her own room, and read it, and wept over 
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it in secret, and then hid it under the little stock of ribbons and 
collars and feminine prettinesses—all of the simplest, most puri- 
tanical kind—which she had acquired since she had been Joshua 
Haggard’s wife. She put the book away out of sight, as if it were 
a guilty thing, feeling that it had brought her face to face with 
a guilty secret. But for the book, those wicked words of Oswald’s 
might never have been spoken. The sad—the awful, inexpiable 
guilt would have existed, all the same, in the depths of two erring 
hearts; but it might never have found a voice. Werther had 
given form and language to that mysterious and sinful passion—- 
bitterest proof of poor humanity’s ingrained iniquity. 

‘Not by ourselves can we escape sin,’ she cried, on her knees, 
in abject self-abasement. ‘ Weare nothing of ourselves: not even 
faithful to the most sacred ties—not even true to our own affec- 
tions—not even pure or constant. Only by Thee, O Redeemer !— 
only by Thee can we escape the snares our erring hearts set for us; 
only through Thee can we break loose from the bondage of ori- 
ginalsin. Oh, pity him, spotless Saviour—pity this helpless sinner ; 
pity me, for I love him.’ She was not afraid to carry this secret 
sorrow, sinful as it was, to the foot of the cross. Her husband’s 
theology had taught her that Calvary was the sinner’s altar—his 
temple of expiation; the threshold of Heaven, on which all 
guilty hearts could lay their burdens down, and pass, purified from 
earthly stain, and liberated from earthly chains, through the 
golden gate beyond it. The deeper the guilt, the surer welcome 
for the penitent. 

Cynthia’s guilt was but a thought—a fond, weak yielding to a 
dream of impossible happiness; a sinful regret for the things that 
might have been. She had not stood firmly against the insidious 
approach of the tempter; she had suffered him to steal upon her 
footsteps unawares; she had not shut her eyes and refused to see 
the dangerous, dazzling vision. Passion was an unknown element 
in this purely sentimental and poetic nature. Love, for Cynthia, 
could never mean storm and fever, guilt and ruin; but it might 
mean corroding remorse, a slow and silent despair. 

When had she first discovered that something amiss in her 
placid life—that little rift in the lute which made life’s music 
dumb? Closest self-examination would have scarcely enabled her 
to answer that question. It might be, perhaps, that on the morning 
when Oswald parted from her at her husband’s door—in the blank 


sorrow of his face, with its look of mute appeal, in the tears he J 


shed upon her hand as he clasped it in his own—she had faintly 
understood a secret which was to become plainer to her by and 
by. The thought, vague though it was at first, had brought sorrow. 
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She had felt a restraint in the presence of Naomi’s lover, and had 
striven to avoid him. But the days in which she did not see him 
seemed desolate and empty; and then, not weighing the conse- 
quences or meaning of her acts, she weakly yielded to the desire 
to be in his company, and allowed herself to be the companion of 
Naomi’s walks, the sharer of her lover’s attentions. This was the 
sin she now looked back upon as the black spot in her life—this 
was when she had suffered the tempter to overtake her steps, to 
walk by her side. 

O happy fatal afternoons in wood or wilderness—on the hills— 
by the malachite and purple sea! She could see the bright face 
looking up at her; she could hear the low thrilling voice reading 
sweet sad verse that seemed to speak straight to her heart—to 
have been written and meant only for her: she could see and hear 
the earthly tempter even now, in this hour of penitence and grief. 

‘Oh! if I had never seen you, if I had never known you, I 
should have been innocent and true all the days of my life; worthy 
of Joshua’s noble heart.’ 

She could pray no more. She sat upon the ground, lost in 
foolish memories, recalling her first days at Combhollow, and all 
the peaceful time, before she had given up her soul to this guilty 
dream. She remembered that autumn afternoon, the first time 
she saw Oswald—she standing by the hearth, with her bonnet in 
her hand; he coming in at the door. 

‘ And he was nothing to me,’ she thought, wonderingly. ‘If 
he had died that night, I should only have been sorry for Naomi’s 
sake.’ 

She had thought him handsome—different in every way 
from all other men she had ever seen—a new creature. He was 
like a picture that Joshua had shown her in an old country-house 
they went to see in their brief honeymoon—the portrait of a 
young man in dark-green velvet clothes of a curious fashion, with 
fair hair falling on his shoulders, and a melancholy look in his 
eyes. How often she had seen that melancholy look in Oswald’s 
eyes, after the Squire’s death, and had known only too well that-it 
was not grief for his father that made him sad! 

How gradually it had crept into her heart, this weak, wicked 
love! Had it come like a bold assailant, she could have repulsed 
it; but sweetly, slowly, gently, like the tender dawn of a summer 
| morning, this new light had overspread the sky of life. How 
should she bear her life without it! 

‘Duty, duty,’ she cried, wresting herself from this web of 
foolish memories. ‘ Oh, let me remember all I owe my husband ; 
let me remember how I worshipped him one little year ago: what 
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a grace and honour I counted it to be chosen by him. I loved 
him, because he was the best and wisest of men. He 7s best and 
wisest—kindest, truest. Whom have I ever known equal to him?’ 


When Naomi went down to the parlour, a little later than 
usual, on the morning after that last reading of Werther—languid 
still from yesterday’s headache—she found a letter from Oswald on 
the chimney-piece. Cynthia was sitting at work by the window— 
just where he had sat yesterday. Judith was washing the breakfast 
cups and saucers in a little crockery pan which she was accustomed 
to bring into the parlour for that purpose. 

Dearest,—I have made up my mind quite suddenly to go to London, and 


enquire about Arnold’s ship. It seems such a strange thing that I have had 


no answer to my letters, and I am getting really uneasy. I shall go to Lloyd’s 


—or whatever the right place may be to obtain information about a ship in 
the merchant-service. Forgive me for going away so suddenly and without 
waiting to say good-bye. An irresistible impulse took hold of me. I shall 
only stay long enough to make all needful enquiries and to take a hasty look 
at the city ; and I shall write to tell you how I get on. 
God bless you, dear, and goodbye. 
Your always affectionate 
OswaLp. 


Naomi read the letter twice over, surprised at this sudden im- 
pulse in Oswald, who was not subject to impulses, or at least not 
subject to carrying out their promptings when they prompted 
immediate action. He was rather of a dreamy temperament, 
never doing anything to-day which he could possibly put off till 
to-morrow. 

She read the letter a third time aloud to Cynthia. 

‘ Did he say anything about this yesterday?’ sheasked. ‘ Had 
he any idea of going to London ?’ 

‘I think not,’ answered Cynthia, working steadily. Oh, blessed 
mechanical click-click of the needle, which went on withits measured 
paces while the pulses of the heart throbbed so stormily! Naomi 
gave a little sigh as she folded the letter. It was hard to lose him 
for an indefinite time, were it ever so short. And her wedding- 
day seemed so far off now. The neglected old Grange no longer 
awaited her with its sober old-world look—the look it had worn 
since her infancy. Confusion had fallen upon the old house, 
and Naomi felt as if she could have no part in the new house which 
was to arise from this chaos. Money was being spent recklessly 
to make the grave old mansion fit for a fine lady ; and Naomi knew 
that it was not in her to become a fine lady. All the money in 
the world would never make her like Mrs. Carew of the Knoll, who 
wore rovge, and drove a curricle; or like Miss Donnisthorpe, the. 
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daughter of the master of the hounds, who hunted the innocent 
red deer, in a short green habit, with a gold band round her velvet 
hunting-cap. 

‘If he would only keep to the old simple ways,’ she thought, 
looking back at the departed Squire’s miserly plainness of living 
with a touch of regret, ‘I am sure we should be much happier; he 
would spend his money in doing good.’ 

She knew, by the experience of one who had succoured and cared 
for the poor, all the sad details of that dark picture which lies 
behind the fair outside of country life. That lovely landscape, rich 
in its variety of colour as the Queen’s regalia, is the theatre in 
which many a drama of sin and suffering, guiltless poverty and 
unmerited woe, has to be acted. Yonder cottage, whose thatched 
roof makes so pretty a feature in the view, shelters starvation: a 
mother toiling to feed her children, while their father lies in gaol 
for—a rabbit. Pinched faces, untimely wrinkles, meet the traveller 
in those delightful lanes where the wild apple and the clustering 
elder suggest to the poetic mind a land of milk and honey and pome- 
granates—faces marked with the brand of premature care, defiled 
by the cunning that is engendered of childish struggles with tyrants 
and taskmasters, and a hard, inexorable fate. Not in fetid alleys 
and festering London back slums only is man’s fight with diffi- 
culty a bitter and crushing battle ; but here even, where earth isa 
paradise, and the untainted sky an Italian blue, man starves and 
perishes, and learns to curse the unequal destiny that gives his 
master all, and him nothing. 

Naomi knew what poverty meant in a rural district ; and she 
longed for the power to help and improve, and to use the knowledge 
which experience had given her. She had talked to Oswald of the 
labourers’ homes on his estate—hovels rather than houses—and 
had gently urged the need for improvement. He had put her off 
lightly, in his pleasant yielding way : so full of grace and beauty in 
her sight, that she forgot the weakness it indicated. 

‘It shall be done, dear: ‘ The sooner, sweet, for you,” as Othello 
says. We will do wonders for the poor things. The Exeter archi- 
tect shall make a plan—after we are married. You must let me 
finish the Grange first, and then I will do anything you like; but 
I can’t take the builder off that till his work is done.’ As if there 
were no other builder in the world ! 


Oswald was in London, trying to find his Lethe in the somewhat 
prosaic distractions of that capital;—not the London of to-day, with 
its Viaduct and Embankment, and houses as tall as those of old 
Edinburgh and Paris; its innumerable railway-stations, and theatres, 
and restaurants, and music-halls ; but a city of narrower streets and 
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more jovial manners. He knew no one, and put up at the busy 
commercial hotel at which the Western coach deposited him ; taking 
no trouble to seek a more refined habitation. He made his en- 
quiries about his brother’s ship, and, after some trouble, found out 
the last port she had touched at in the China seas. Yet this was 
not much: for Arnold might have exchanged to another ship for 
anything Oswald knew to the contrary. But to gain intelligence 
about his absent brother had not been Mr. Pentreath’s only business 
in London, or even his chief reason for going there. He went 
thither in quest of forgetfulness—to cure himself, were it curable, 
of a passion that threatened to be fatal at once to peace of mind 
and honour. He had torn himself away from Penmoyle with a 
wrench, thinking that to turn his back upon Cynthia might be 
to forget her ; but, alas for youth’s constancy toa forbidden dream ! 
the sweet face followed him to the crowded city, and harassed him 
by day, and held him awake at night ; the soft blue eyes betrayed 
love’s sad secret ; the tremulous lips seemed to him to murmur: 
‘ Yes, dearest, Ilove and pity you; though it can never be—though 
we are parted in life and eternity, I love—I pity—I deplore.’ 

Not quite in vain had he loved her if she but loved him in 
return ; though all hopes, dreams, delights that love could give— 
were it ever so erring—must be here laid down : a solemn sacrifice 
to duty and honour. Yes, there was much comfort—nay, more than 
comfort, a rapture that thrilled him—in knowing that he was loved. 
And he did most assuredly know it, though no admission had fallen 
from Cynthia’s lips. Their spirits had touched, as flame touches 
flame, but a moment—swift as the quivering arrows of fire that flash 
and fade in the instant ; yet the touch was a revelation. He did 
not doubt that she loved him. 

He had never meant to speak of his love. This he repeated to 
himself deprecatingly in his hours of remorse. Passion had forced 
his secret from him, and he despised himself for the confession that 
had dishonoured him. He had meant to speak only through Wer- 
ther ; finding a morbid delight in dwelling upon the record of 
sufferings so like his own, half assured that Cynthia understood and 
recognised his passion veiled in the words of another; and then 
impulse and emotion had been too strong for him, and he had given 
loose to the desire of his heart, and disgraced himself for ever in his 
own eyes, and in the sight of the woman he loved. 

‘She could not look upon me without loathing after that 
wretched scene,’ he told himself. Yet the vision of Cynthia which 
he carried with him everywhere did not regard him with loathing, 
but with a tender pity, a sad, immeasurable love. 

He tried to steep himself in London dissipations, knowing about 
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as much of them asa baby. If he could have fallen in with the 
mohawks of the day—the gentlemen who went to Epsom races in a 
hearse, and wrenched off harmless citizens’ - knockers, or plucked 
out their bell-wires ; who drank porter with Hackney coachmen and 
their watermen, and made bosom friends of prize-fighters—he 
would perchance have enrolled: himself in that band of choice 
spirits, and tried to discover a new Lethe in the porter-pot, wherein 
the Corinthian Tom of the period was generally so fortunate as 
speedily to find that oblivion which goes by the name of Death. 
But Oswald Pentreath had no introduction to this patrician set, 
and was fain to seek for distraction in such simple pleasures as 
Vauxhall and the theatres, where he found something at every 
turn which reminded him of himself and of Cynthia. 

Sometimes, a face that had been sweet and fair flashed past 
him under the coloured lamps in the Vauxhall groves—bright 
with artificial hues—in its venal smile dimly recalling Cynthia’s 
innocent beauty; sometimes a face upon the stage reminded -him 
of hers, or a tone of voice in some young actress thrilled him like 
hers. Forget her! Everything in life was associated with her. 
He could not even remember what life had been like before he 
loved her. 

He saw all that London could show him—parks, streets, theatres, 
gambling-houses, race-courses, folly, extravagance, vacuity—but 
found no forgetfulness. Nay, his passion grew and strengthened in 
absence. The aching void in his heart went with him everywhere. 
At the play, when the house was roaring at Tom and Jerry, and 
the charlies were being carried off bodily in their ricketty old watch- 
boxes, Oswald sat staring blankly. His thoughts were in the parlour 
at Combhollow, acting that foolish scene over again—living again 
in the light of Cynthia’s eyes—draining deep delight from every 
look—however sad, however reproachful—which told him he was 
beloved. 

‘ He did not yield himself up to despair without a struggle—which 
was a manly struggle for one whom Nature had made of no heroi¢ 
mould.’ He ‘wrestled with himself, and tried to make a stand 
ugainst: the tempter, and had it in his mind to thrust Joshua’s wife 
out-of his heart, and to be faithful to Joshua’s daughter. He 
would go back’to Combhollow in a month or so, regenerated ; and 
would hurry on his marriage, and begin a new life as a useful and 
worthy member of society. 

‘ Arnold may be home by that time,’ he thought ; ‘and the 
delight of seeing him again will make me forget everything.’ 

In the meanwhile, he wrote twicea week to ) Naomi, decorous and 
amiable letters, describing all he saw, and telling nothing of his 
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feelings or impressions—hardly one word of himself from beginning 
to end. Poor Naomi read and re-read the letters, and puzzled her- 
self sorely about them. He seemed to be enjoying himself, for he 
was always going to theatres, and operas, and races; and he was 
staying in London longer than he had intended, which proved that 
he was pleased with what he saw. Naomi was contented to bear 
the pain of severance, for the sake of his pleasure; but to be 
parted from him was a sharper pain than she could have thought 
possible before he went. Life was so empty without him! She 
had her father—always the first in her esteem, she had told her- 
self; she had all her old home duties and home ties; but Oswald’s 
absence took the sunshine and colour out of everything. 


CuaPTer XXI. 


‘IT WAS THY LOVE PROVED FALSE AND FRAIL.’ 


A cLoup had fallen upon that quiet household at Combhollow. A 
Sharper pain than Naomi’s sense of loss had crept into the breast of 
Naomi’s father, and gnawed it in secret, while the strong man kept 
silence, ashamed of his suffering—nay, angry at the human weak- 
ness which made it possible for him so to suffer. 

That little scene with Cynthia—that unexplained mystery about 


the book called Werther—had not been without its influence upon — 
Joshua Haggard’s mind. He might have forgotten it, and gone 
on trusting implicitly—as it was his nature to trust where he con- 
fided at all—had he been true to his own instincts; but this 
privilege—the melancholy privilege of being happy and deceived— 
had not been allowed him. Judith had hinted, and whispered, and 
looked, and insinuated, and, without committing herself to any 
direct statement, had contrived to poison her brother’s mind witha 
shapeless suspicion of his wife’s purity. 

Cynthia had drooped somewhat after that evening on which 
she sobbed out her despair upon her husband’s breast. The pale 
cheek had not regained its wild-rose bloom; the sweet blue eyes 
had grown dull and languid. The young wife looked like one who 
sickened under the burden of some secret sorrow. She was not 
strong enough to suppress the outward signs of a heart ill at ease. 

Joshua saw the change; at first wondered at it, and then, en- 
lightened by Judith’s hints, began to suspect. 

Cynthia was not happy. It was no bodily sickness which 
oppressed her, but a secret grief. 

Was it that she regretted her marriage with him—that she had 
chosen him hastily, mistaking religious fervour for love? This 
seemed likely enough. 
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‘ How should she love me,’ he asked himself ; ‘a man more than 
twice her age ; grave—full of cares for serious things? Is it natural 
that she should find happiness in my society or in the life she leads 
here? Naomi is different ; she has been brought up to this quiet 
life—to see all things in the same sober light. Cynthia was.a wan- 
derer, used to motion and variety—to crowds and noise. How can 
she help it if the longing for the old gipsy life comes back to 
her? How can I blame her if she wearies of my dull home?’ 

This is how he would have explained the change to himself ; but 
Judith’s oracular sentences hinted at something darker. 

‘What is it that you mean, Judith?’ he asked one day, with a 
burst of anger ; ‘ you and my wife speak fairly enough to each other’s 
faces, and seem to live peacefully together ; but there is something 
lurking in your mind—there is something underneath all this 
smoothness. Is it Christianlike to deal in hints and dark looks ?’ 

‘I should think it was Christianlike to stand by my brother,’ 
answered Judith, with her injured air, ‘and to consider him before 
every body.’ 

‘Is it a sign of consideration for me to speak unkindly of my 
wife ?’ 

‘What have I said that is unkind? Perhaps it might be kind- 
ness to say more. There’s things that can’t go on without bringing 
misery to more than you, brother; but it isn’t my business to talk 
about ’em if you’ve no eyes to see ’em for yourself.’ 

‘What do you mean, woman ?’ 

‘Yes; things must have come to a pretty pass when my only 
brother, that I’ve toiled for and served faithfully all my life, calls 
me names. A minister, too, who preaches against bad language. 
But I knew what it would be when that young woman crossed this 
threshold. Goodbye family affection! The man who is led away 
by a pretty face turns his back upon blood-relations. He’s bound 
to follow where his new fancy leads him.’ 

With these random arrows of speech did Miss Haggard harass 
her victim and relieve her own feelings. 

‘Judith, do you want to drive me mad?’ he cried with exas- 
peration, ‘or to make me think that you are fit for a mad-house 
yourself? How has my wife offended you? What evil have you 
ever seen in her?’ 

He stood with his back against the parlour-door, facing his 
sister, with a resolute look in his dark eyes—resolute even to fierce- 
ness, which told her that a crisis had come. She would be obliged 
to speak out; and to speak out was the very last thing she desired. 
Never before had she seen that sombre fire in Joshua’s dark eyes. 
She quailed before the unknown demon she had raised. 
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feelings or impressions—hardly one word of himself from beginning 
to end. Poor Naomi read and re-read the letters, and puzzled her- 
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‘ How should she love me,’ he asked himself ; ‘a man more than 
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This is how he would have explained the change to himself ; but 
Judith’s oracular sentences hinted at something darker. 

‘What is it that you mean, Judith?’ he asked one day, with a 
burst of anger ; ‘ you and my wife speak fairly enough to each other's 
faces, and seem to live peacefully together ; but there is something 
lurking in your mind—there is something underneath all this 
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‘I should think it was Christianlike to stand by my brother,’ 
answered Judith, with her injured air, ‘and to consider him before 
everybody.’ 

‘Is it a sign of consideration for me to speak unkindly of my 
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‘What have I said that is unkind? Perhaps it might be kind- 
ness to say more. There’s things that can’t go on without bringing 
misery to more than you, brother; but it isn’t my business to talk 
about ’em if you’ve no eyes to see ’em for yourself.’ 

‘What do you mean, woman ?’ 

‘Yes; things must have come to a pretty pass when my only 
brother, that I’ve toiled for and served faithfully all my life, calls 
me names. A minister, too, who preaches against bad language. 
But I knew what it would be when that young woman crossed this 
threshold. Goodbye family affection! The man who is led away 
by a pretty face turns his back upon blood-relations. He’s bound 
to follow where his new fancy leads him.’ 

With these random arrows of speech did Miss Haggard harass 
her victim and relieve her own feelings. 

‘Judith, do you want to drive me mad?’ he cried with exas- 
peration, ‘or to make me think that you are fit for a mad-house 
yourself? How has my wife offended you? What evil have you 
ever seen in her?’ 

He stood with his back against the parlour-door, facing his 
sister, with a resolute look in his dark eyes—resolute even to fierce- 
ness, which told her that a crisis had come. She would be obliged 
to speak out; and to speak out was the very last thing she desired. 
Never before had she seen that sombre fire in Joshua’s dark eyes. 
She quailed before the unknown demon she had raised. 
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‘ What is amiss?’ he demanded savagely ; ‘ how has my wife 
sinned against purity, or against me ?’ 

‘I am not accusing her of sin,’ faltered Judith. *‘ You shouldn’t 
be so hot-tempered, brother; it isn’t becoming in a Christian 
minister. I do not accuse her of sin ; but there’s foolishness which 
brings young women to the threshold of sin ; and, once there, it is 
easy to cross over to fire and brimstone. I say that a girl of nine- 
teen is no wife for a man of your age; that Providence must have 
meant her for a trial of your patience: that’s what I’ve always 
thought and shall always say, as willingly before her face as behind 
her back.’ 

‘Is this all you have to say? You might have said as much 
the night I brought my wife home. Is this the upshot of all your 
dark looks and insinuations? You have kept me on thorns for the 
last three weeks ; and, driven into a corner, you can only beat about 
the bush like this.’ 

His scornful tone stung her. To be ridiculed—to be made of 
no account in her brother’s household—was more than Judith Hag- 
gard could bear. Whatever wealth of affection there was in her 
nature had been given to Joshua. He was the one man she believed 
in and honoured, even when least respectful in her attitude towards 
him. She could not tamely see him wronged ; and her jealousy of 
Cynthia was quick to suspect and imagine wrong. She had seen and 
heard enough to give force and meaning to her suspicions; and her 
bosom had been labouring with the weight of that secret knowledge. 
She wanted to tell Joshua—she wanted not totellhim. The secret 
gave her a sense of power. It was as if she held a thunderbolt 
which she might.launch at any moment on the heads of the house 
hold; but the bolt once launched, and the domestic sky darkened, 
her power would be gone. Pity for Joshua she had none, although 
she loved him. He had wronged her love too deeply in marrying 
nameless girl. It would do her good to see him suffer through his 
wife. She would stand by him afterwards-~stand by him and con- 
sole him, comfort him with her love, instead of Cynthia’s. But 
Providence—and Judith as an instrument of pingicweereyi 
him to:suffer this ordeal. 

‘You've no call to make light of me,’ she said; ‘I’m not one 
to speak without authority. I can hold my tongue as I’ve held it 
for the last twelvemonth. Do you want me to speak plainly ? _ 
you want. me to say all I know?’ 

¢ All—to the last word,’ said Joshua, white with rage. 

‘Don’t turn round upon me afterwards and say it would have 
been better if I'd kept my counsel.’ 

‘Say your say, woman, and make an end of it.’ 
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‘ Well, brother, I’ve seen a change in Mr. Pentreath ever since 
his father’s death : absent looks—and smothered sighs—and rest- 
lessness—and no pleasure in life. Grief for his father, you'll say, 
perhaps ; but is it likely he’d give way like that for an old man, 
that kept him short of money, and hadn’t anybody’s good word? 
It isn’t in nature.’ 

‘Who made you a judge of nature? But go on.’ 

‘Well, brother, I had my own ideas, and I kept ’em to myself, 
and should have so kept ’em as long as I lived, if I'd had no 
stronger cause for suspicion. But when I see a young man on his 
knees at a young woman’s feet, and hear him asking her to pity 
him because he’s miserable for love of her, and threatening to 
shoot himself, and the young woman sobbing as if her heart would 
break all the time—and that young woman my brother’s wife— 
when things came to such a pass as this, I think it’s my duty to 
speak.’ 

‘ Lies !—lies!’ gasped Joshua. ‘You see my happiness, and 
envy me! You hate my wife because she is lovely, as you never 
were ; passionately loved, as you never were.’ 

Judith laughed hysterically. 

‘I don’t know about beauty,’ she said ; ‘ but I had a high colour 
and jet black hair, with a natural curl, when I was a young woman— 
and that used to be thought good looks enough for any girl in my 
time—and I might have married a hundred and fifty acres of land 
and a flour-mill. But I’m sorry to see you so beside yourself 
with passion, Joshua, because I speak plainly for your own good.’ 

‘Is it for my good to tell me lies? My wife listening to 
Oswald Pentreath’s wicked love! No—TI'll never believe it.’ 

‘Turn it over in your own mind a little more before you call 
your only sister a liar. Have you forgotten the last afternoon Mr. 
Pentreath was here—when Naomi was lying down with a sick head- 
ache, and those two—Mrs. Haggard and the young squire—were 
alone together from dinner till tea ; and you came home and found 
your wife all in a flutter, and as white as a sheet of paper; and 
Taceused her to her face of reading a wicked book; and you 
turned against me to take her part ; and she burst into tears in the 
middle of tea, and told you she was grateful to you, and would do 
her duty by you? What was that buta guilty conscience? “Why, 
4mole could have seen through it! But a man of your age, who 
marries a young woman for the sake of her pretty face, is blinder than 
the blindest mole. He has no eyes to see anything but the pretti- 
ess,’ 

Joshua wiped the sweat-drops from his forehead with a broad 
‘§muscular hand, that shook like a leaf. Never hac his manhood 
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been so shaken—never in all the trials of his early life, when to 
hold fast by his thorny path had cost him many a struggle, had 
he felt the hot blood surging in his brain as it surged to-day, 
There was a fiery cloud before his eyes. He could scarcely see his 
sister’s face, looking at him full of angry eagerness, intent to prove 
her own case, to assert her own dignity—and with but little con- 
sideration for his anguish. 

‘ Judith,’ he said, falteringly—and that strong voice of his s0 
rarely faltered that its weakness had a touch of deepest pathos— 
‘you are my own and only sister. I cannot think you would tell 
me lies on purpose to make me miserable. Forgive me for what | 
said just now. No; I cannot believe my sister a liar. I will not 
believe my wife unfaithful to me, by so much as a thought. But 
this young man is a weak vessel. Tell me—plainly—all you saw 
and heard.’ . 

‘ That’s easily told. He had been reading that book to her— 
what’s his name ?—Werther. I went in and out to fetch my thimble, 
and such like; and whenever I went in it was the same story: 
*‘Didst thou but know how I love thee,” and Charlotte, it is 
decided—I must die,” and such rubbish; and there sat your wife, 
with her work crumpled up in her lap, staring straight at him with 
tears in her eyes. It was close upon tea-time, and I was going in 
again when I heard something that stopped me. The door stoods 
little way ajar—it’s an old box-lock, and the catch is always giving 
way, as you know, Joshua—and I waited outside just to find out 
what it all meant, for I felt that I was bound to do that much 
by my duty to you. I could just see into the room. He was om 
his knees, holding her hands, and she sobbing as if her heart would 
break. He told her how he loved her, and asked her to pity him; 
and she never said him nay, only went on crying, and presently told 
him he was cruel; and oh, why did he read such a book to her! 
Because it was his own story, he said, and the only way he could. 
find of telling her his love.’ 

‘ And she did not cry out against such iniquity?’ cried Joshua; 
‘she did not reprove him for such wickedness—rise up before him ia 
her dignity as an offended woman, and my true and loyal wife ?’ 

‘I heard myself called in the shop just at that moment, and I 
was obliged to go,’ answered Judith. ‘When I came back to the 
parlour, Sally was laying the tea-things.’ 

‘I will answer for my wife’s truth and honour,’ said Joshus 
firmly. ‘I will pledge myself that she repulsed and upbraided this 
guilty young man as he deserved—that she looks upon his wicked 
passion with abhorrence. That was why she looked so pale— 
shocked to the heart, my gentle one—that was why she clung to mé 
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so piteously, seeking sanctuary in my affection. My lily—no 
villain shall sully thy purity while I am near to shield thee. My 
dearest ! has the tempter assailed thee so soon—sin’s poisoned breath 
so soon tarnished thy soul’s whiteness? I will love thee all the 
more—guard thee more closely, honour thee more deeply—because 
thou hast been in danger.’ 

Judith stared at her brother in dumb amazement. Against 
such infatuation as this the voice of reason was powerless. It 
almost tempted her to believe in witchcraft—a superstition by no 
means extinct in this Western world. Judith had put the thought 
behind her hitherto, as a delusion of the dark ages unworthy of a 
strong-minded woman. But here, surely, was a case of demoniac 
possession—an example of something more foolish than mortal folly. 

‘But as for him,’ continued Joshua, with clenched fist, ‘ for the 
tempter—the would-be seducer—he shall never cross this threshold 
again ; and let him beware how he crosses my path, lest I should 
slay him in my righteous rage, as Moses slew the Egyptian.’ 

‘And Naomi’s engagement ?’ suggested Judith, timidly. There 
was @ power in her brother’s look which awed her. 

‘Naomi’s engagement is cancelled from this hour, My 
daughter shall marry no double-dealer—swearing to be true to her at 
God’s altar with lips that are defiled by the avowal of love for another 
man’s wife. My daughter shall go unmarried to her grave rather 
than be the wife of such a man, were his place the highest in the land.’ 

‘It was a very grand match for her,’ said Judith, with a propi- 
tiating air; ‘but for my part I never saw happiness come from 
an unequal marriage, and I’ve seea many such in my time. But 
Im afraid Naomi will take it to heart.’ 

‘Poor child!’ sighed the father. ‘Is it my sin that I have 
brought this sorrow upon her? How could I know that her lover 
would prove so base? Poor child! She must bear her burden—she 
must carry her cross.’ 

He was deadly pale ; and, now that the angry light had gone out 
of his eyes, his face had a faded look, as if the anguish of many 
years had aged him within the last half-hour. 

‘I can’t but remember what Jabez Long said the day the ‘Dol- 
phin’ went down: “No good ever came of saving a drowning 
man; he’s bound to do you wrong afterwards.” It’s come true, 
you see,’ said Judith. 

‘Do you think I believe that heathen superstition any more 
because Oswald Pentreath has proved avillain? Ithought you had 
more sense, Judith.’ 

‘Well, I don’t say I believe it; but, to say the least, it’s curious. 
However, I never did think much of young Mr. Pentreath, or of the 
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stock he comes from. But it seems hard upon Naomi. Shall you 
tell her the reason ?’ 

.¢ Tell her that a villain has insulted my wife! No, Judith. My 
daughter will obey me, though I bid her sacrifice her heart’s 
desire ; .as Jephthah’s daughter obeyed when she laid down her life 
in fulfilment of her father’s promise.’ 

‘Ah,’ sighed Judith, with suppressed gusto, ‘it’s a world of 
trouble.’ 

She felt more in her element now that things were going wrong, 
and that she was at the helm once more, in a manner. Her little 
world had been given over to two girls, and she had felt herself, 
in her own language, a cipher. 

_ It was hardly in Joshua’s nature to be slow to act, however 
painful the business which duty imposed upon him. On that very 
evening he found Naomi alone in the wilderness, on her knees 
before a craggy bank, planting some wild flowers which she had 
discovered in her afternoon rambles. 

She looked up from her clustering ferns and humble way-side 
blossoms with a smile as her father approached ; but the troubled 
expression of his face alarmed her, and she rose quickly and came 
to him. 

* Dear father, is anything wrong ?’ 

She had not seen him since his interview with Judith, and 
that aged and altered look in his face, which had struck the sister, 
alarmed the daughter. ’ 

Yes, my dear, there is something very wrong. -Providence 
bids me inflict pain upon one I fondly love—upon you, my Naomi.’ 

He drew her towards him, looking down at her with tender 
pity. It seemed very hard that she should suffer—that this 
young life was so soon to be clouded. 

‘Dear father! what has happened?’ cried Naomi, tremulous 
in her agitation. ‘It isabout Oswald. The evening post has just 
come—you have had a letter—is he ill? Yes, yes, I can see that 
it is about him.’ 

‘ He is well enough, my love; I have heard nothing to the con- 
trary. Iam very sorry that he is so dear to you.’ 

‘Why, dear father ?’ ? 

‘Because I have learned lately that he is unworthy of your 
affection ; and I must desire you, as you are my true and obedient 
daughter, to give up all thought of marrying him.’ 

The girl’s face blanched, her eyelids closed for a moment, and 
the slender figure swayed against Joshua’s arm as if it would have 
fallen. But only for a moment; Naomi was not made of feeble 
stuff, nor prone to fainting. She lifted her eyelids, and looked at 
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her father steadily, holding his arm with fingers that tightened 
upon it almost convulsively in that moment of pain. 

‘What have you heard against him, father, and from whom ?’ 
she asked resolutely. ‘ You are bound to tell me that, in common 
justice. It is my duty to obey you, but not blindly. I am not 
a child—I can bear to know the worst. What has he done, my 
love, my dearest—too gentle to hurt a worm—what evil thing has 
he done, that you should turn against him ?’ 

‘ That I cannot tell you, Naomi; and in this matter you must 
obey me blindly as a child. He has sinned ; and his sin proves him 
alike false and feeble—a broken reed—a man not to be relied on— 
unworthy of a woman’s trust. Naomi, believe me, your father, 
who never deceived you, that if I inflict pain upon you to-day, 
in forbidding this marriage, I spare you ten-thousand-fold of 
misery in daystocome. It is not possible that you could be happy 
as Oswald’s wife !’ 

‘Let me be the judge of that. It is my venture—it is my 
happiness that is at stake. Let me be the judge. What is his 
sin?” 

‘Again I say I cannot tell you. You must trust me and obey 
me, Naomi, or you cease to be my daughter. Oswald Pentreath 
will never cross my threshold again with my sanction. I shall 
never more speak to him in friendship.’ 

‘Father, is this Christian-like ?’ 

‘It is my duty to myself as a man.’ 

‘ How has he offended you?’ 

‘ By his sin.’ 

‘But he has not sinned against me,’ said Naomi piteously. 
‘Why am I to renounce him?’ 

‘He has sinned against you and against God.’ 

‘If he has sinned, he has so much the more need of my love. 
Am I to forsake him in his sorrow—I, who would die for him ?’ 

‘He does not need your love, Naomi, or desire it. It is for 
the happiness of both that you should be parted.’ 

‘For his happiness?’ faltered Naomi, with a look of acute pain. 

It was as if all her vague doubts of the past few months were 
suddenly condensed into a horrible certainty. 

‘Do you mean that Oswald has ceased to love me ?’ 

‘Yes, Naomi. At the beginning I was doubtful of his sta- 
bility. I feared that his was a character in which impressions are 
quick to come and go. I stipulated for delay, in order that your 
lover’s constancy might be tested. The event has proved my 
doubts but too well grounded.’ 

‘I offered to release him only a little while ago,’ said Naomi, 
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‘and he would not be set free. He assured me of his unchanging 
love.’ 

‘He was a liar!’ cried Joshua fiercely ; and his daughter re- 
coiled before the fury in that dark face. Never had she seen such 
anger there till to-day—never had she believed him capable of 
such passion. The revelation shocked her; the father whom she. 
so tenderly loved was degraded in her eyes by this un-Christian- 
like resentment. 

‘Why are you so angry, father?’ she asked, pleadingly. 

‘Because I hate falsehood—treachery—double-dealing— a fair 
face and a foul heart. I can say no more, Naomi. I have said 
enough to warn you; it is for you to accept or reject my warning. 
Marry Oswald Pentreath if you choose; but remember that from 
the hour of your marriage you cease to be my daughter. I will 
never acknowledge that man as myson. I will never acknowledge 
that man’s wife as my flesh and blood. It is for you to choose 
between us.’ 

‘Father, you know I have no choice; you know that you are 
first—have always held the first place in my heart. There is no 
one eise whose love I could weigh against yours—not even Oswald, 
though I love him dearly, must love him to the end, love him all 
the more for his weakness—for his sorrow. I am your true and 
loyal daughter, dearest ; and I give you up my heart, as I would 
give up my life—yes, dear father, freely, gladly, for your sake.’ 

‘That's my own brave Naomi. It is for your own welfare, 
believe me, dearest, however hard the trial may be to bear just 
now. The man is not true; there could be no happiness for you 
with him.’ 

‘Do not say anything more against him, father,’ pleaded 
Naomi, gently. ‘I give him up; but let me honour him as much 
as I can—let him hold a high place in my thoughts. It is easier 
to bear the pain of parting from him if I can keep his image in 
my heart undefiled.’ 

‘I will say no more, Naomi. You will write to him, and tell 
him your engagement is ended, at my desire. A few decided 
words will say all that is needful. His own heart will tell him 
the reason. I do not think that he will question or plead against 
your decision.’ 

‘I will write, father.’ 

Joshua folded her in his arms, and kissed the pale sad brow, 
drawn with pain. 

‘May God bless and comfort you, dearest, and give you joy if 
this sacrifice,’ he said solemnly. ‘On my honour, as your father 
and your pastor, it is for the best.’ 
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And so he left her, standing in her desolated wilderness, from 
which the beauty had gone forth for ever. Her ferns and hedge- 
row blossoms smiled at her in the rosy evening light—feathery 
mosses, trailing periwinkle, opalescent dog-roses, steeped in golden 
glory; purple fox-gloves towering from a sea of fern—all the sweet 
wild things she had gathered together looked at her, and gave her 
no comfort in this hour of bitter agony. She cast herself, face 
downward, on the grassy path, and gave herself up, body and soul, 
to despair. 

Yes, she had known it, long ago; he loved her no more. She 
had tried to put away the thought. She had made her direct 
appeal to him, and been reassured by his loving reply. But the 
aching pain had lingered at the bottom of her heart. She had 
not been happy. 

Better so—better, as her father said, to renounce him alto- 
gether—to give him back his freedom—than to let him chain 
himself in a loveless wedlock. Better anything than the humi- 
liation of an unloved wife. 

But this sin which her father spoke of with such deep resent- 
ment—this offence which had kindled such unseemly anger in a 
Christian’s breast: what was this deadly and desperate error? 
Herein lay the bitterest trial of all—to be kept in the dark, not to 
be able to comfort or succour the sinner. 


Cuarrer XXII. 


‘THE DEEP OF NIGHT IS CREPT UPON OUR TALK.’ 


Josuua proved a true prophet in so far as related to Oswald 
Pentreath’s line of conduct on receipt of his betrothed’s letter. 
To Naomi’s sad epistle, renouncing all claim upon him at her 
father’s desire, he answered briefly : 


Your letter has taken me by surprise, dearest; but harsh and sudden as 
your decision seems, I acquiesce. I know not how your father may have 
arrived at his estimate of my character, or what has influenced him to desire 
that our engagement shall be cancelled; but I am willing to abide his 
sentence. He may be right, perhaps. I am by nature unstable. I am not 
‘worthy of so noble a heart as yours. Yet be assured, Naomi, that, although 
unworthy, I am at least capable of appreciating and admiring your character as 
‘well as a better man. Tothe end of my life I shall honour and esteem you. To 
the end of my life I shall deem you the purest and noblest of women, and 
think those days of my life happiest in which I loved you best, and when there 
was no shadow of mistrust between us. 

God bless you, dearest, and farewell! It may be long before I revisit Comb- 
hollow—and this mzy be a life-long farewell. 

Your friend, your servant always, 
OswWALD PENTRIEATH. 


‘He is grateful to me for letting him go,’ thought Nacmi, with 
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a touch of bitterness. She could read gratitude for his release 




















































between the lines of this letter. It confirmed all her sad doubts, pa 
‘He might have spared me much pain if he had been more fH gon 
candid,’ she told herself—‘ if he had confessed the truth that dayI§ wif 
told him of the change I had seen in him.’ hin 
She opened the drawer where her wedding-dress lay on the day § Na 
she received this final letter—the last she could ever expect from in 
Oswald Pentreath. She looked at the pale silken gown with such Oyz 
sorrowful eyes as look upon a corpse. Was it not the dead corps ayo 
of her lost happiness which lay there, with sprigs of rosemary among pan 
the folds of its shroud ? | hee: 
‘ Poor wedding-gown !’ she said to herself; ‘I shall give it tof and 
Lucy Simmonds. Why should it lie and fade in a drawer when ® |ife 
it would make her happy? Would it be any comfort tome to look & har: 
at it in years to come, and remember that I was once young, and pior 
very happy, tancying myself beloved ?’ The 
Lucy Simmonds had been Naomi’s favourite pupil in the Sunday § sam 
school of Little Bethel—an intelligent biblical student, who knew ™ ile: 
‘Kings’ and ‘ Chronicles’ as well as a bishop, and had never bea ! 
known to confound the miracles of Elijah and Elisha. She had ing, 
blossomed into womanhood, and was about to unite her fate withM «I y 
that of a promising young butcher—a staunch member of Joshua’ ‘ 
congregation. you 
Naomi folded the dress carefully, and packed it in a large sheet ‘ 
of white paper. The skirts of those days were scanty, and the sik (sw 
dress did not make a large parcel. She wrote a loving letter tM trac 
her old pupil, and sent the parcel to the widow Simmonds’s houw iM repa 
that afternoon. The dress might be too good for Lucy’s presenti the , 
station, but not for her future position as the wife of an aspiring ‘ 
butcher. The young matron would wear that pretty grey silk aM of ¢} 
friendly tea-parties and Christmas gatherings for years to coma i as y; 
and would think affectionately of the donor. It seemed a small Y 
thing, this giving away of her wedding-gown, but to Naomi it] who 
meant the total surrender of hope. There was nothing left for het y 
in life but duty, and her love for her father. body 
She bore her cross meekly. None could have told how wither ™ Josh 
ing a sorrow had passed over her young life. There was a curiow of te 
compound of pride and humbleness in her nature. She acceptelf wonc 
her lot humbly, as a trial which was but her portion of humanitys% unsu 
common burden ; but she was too proud to let others see how deeply lady. 
she had been wounded. She put on a brave front, and her fatha— unde 
gave her credit for stoicism, in no wise suspecting that the weight] surdl 
of her secret grief was almost intolerable. daug 









Very little was said in the small household about this change 
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in Naomi’s fortunes. The cancelment of her engagement was ac- 
cepted as an act of Joshua’s. He had forbidden the marriage for 
some good reason of his own. No one dared ask him why—his 
wife least of all. She could not have spoken Oswald’s name to 
him. Her heart was full of fear, sorrow, and deepest pity for 
Naomi. Yet she dared not offer her sympathy. There was a look 
in Naomi’s face that forbade all approach—every offer of love. 
Cynthia felt that there was a gulf between them. Naomi tacitly 
avoided her. She was not unkind, but she shrank from all com- 
panionship with her father’s wife; and henceforward Cynthia’s life 
| became very lonely. Her husband’s hours were closely occupied 
and spent for the most part away from her. Naomi lived her own 
life as much as possible apart from her step-mother, and Judith was 
harsh and unfriendly. Jim was always Cynthia’s friend and cham- 
pion; but his busy life did not admit of much companionship. 
The small household met at meals at the same hours, with the 
same regulations and ceremonies ; but these family assemblies were 
silent and gloomy. 

‘Our dinner-time is getting uncommonly like a quakers’ meet- 
ing,’ observed the audacious Jim at one of these dreary gatherings ; 
‘I wish the spirit would move some of us to be lively,’ 

‘When you’ve as much trouble on your mind as your father has, 
you won't be quite so active with your tongue,’ retorted Aunt Judith. 

The works at the Grange had undergone a sudden check. 
Oswald had written peremptory orders to his architect. The con- 
tract was to be carried out only so far as concerned the substantial 
repairs of the house. There was to be no rotunda, and the end of 
the drawing-room was to be walled up again. 

‘I am going abroad,’ he wrote ; ‘ make as good a job as you can 
of the place, and write to me at the subjoined address for cheques 
as you want them.’ 

The subjoined address was that of a London solicitor, a man 
who had done business for the old Squire occasionally. 

The architect wondered and talked ; and before many days every- 
body in Combhollow knew that Mr. Pentreath’s engagement to 
Joshua Haggard’s daughter was broken off. There was a great deal 
of talk, and much discussion and disputation about details, but a 
wonderful unanimity of opinion. The match would have been most 
unsuitable. Naomi Haggard was much too serious for a Squire’s 
lady. The Grange could never have held up its head properly 
under such a mistress; and a glass rotunda would have been ab- 
surdly out of keeping. ‘He ought to marry Mr. Pinkley’s only 
daughter,’ said Combhollow, deciding for him offhand. ‘There’s 
only an accommodation road between Pinkley’s land and his.’ 
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The builders finished their work ; the end of the long drawing- 
room was walled up again ; and there was no more talk of palms, or 
fountains, or an Italian garden. The Grange resumed its air of 
gloom and emptiness, and looked almost as dismal as in the life. 
time of the old Squire. 

So the summer ripened and grew more glorious, bringing no 




































delight of heart to the minister’s small household. The colours of . 
the sea took a more vivid lustre from the fullness of the sun, like § 
jewels in an Indian temple shining in the glare of many torches, 1 
There came over the land the sultry hush of the days before har- <p 
vest. Very little doing in those rich fields, where the corn was § ,, 
gently stirred by the hot south wind, like the waves of a golden 
sea; very little doing in the big farmyards, where the cattle stood + 
knee-deep in the tawny gorse-litter, and contemplated the outer s 
world listlessly, with dreamy brown eyes, and a general air of bene- = 
volence—stillness and repose on all things. Cynthia Haggard | 
looked at this lovely external universe languidly, with eyes that wi 
saw its beauty dimly, as in a dream in which one absorbing sense of lie 
overwhelming trouble makes all things faint and blurred. Her mn 
husband had spoken no unkind word to her since that scene with obi 
Oswald; yet she felt that he was estranged. He read more ; he shut § 
himself up in his own thoughts, gave himself up more completely § ; 
to his contemplative and subjective religion, and that religion , 
seemed to take a more gloomy and inexorable character. In his | 
sermons he dwelt: less on the divine love and charity, and harped you 
on a harsher string—the doom of sinners destined to perdition— , 
wretches on whom the divine light had never shone, for whom that hes 
all-saving faith, which could lift the sinner out of the mire by one hone 
upward impulse of an awakened soul, was a dead letter. Give 
Cynthia shuddered as she listened. Was Oswald Pentreath one ( 
of these lost spirits ? he | 
She could see that her husband was unhappy ; yet se NO powel HF took 
to comfort him. That weighed upon her heavily. She dared not §& 4,, 
complain to him of this disunion, lest she should be drawn into her ; 
a confession of her sinful weakness, and constrained to admit her § 4, h 
guilty love for the sinner. She could not have stood up before that her. , 
righteous man, and spoken falsely. to “ ‘ 
He never questioned her about Oswald Pentreath; yet she to pa 
felt that there must be some strong suspicion of evil in his mind, & o¢ you 


and at the root of his arbitrary conduct in cancelling his daughter’ 
engagement. It never occurred to her that Oswald’s wild talk that 
afternoon had been overheard, and told to Joshua. She looked 
upon his knowledge rather as the result of some occult power of his 
own. His wisdom had penetrated the guilty secret. 
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One night, a little while after Naomi had given up her lover, 
Joshua came up to his bed-chamber somewhat later than usual. He 
had stayed in the parlour after supper, writing or reading. Cynthia 
was lying awake, full of sad thoughts, vague forebodings of evil, 
aching pity for that weak sinner wandering she knew not where. 
Joshua walked up and down the room in silence for some minutes, 
and then stopped suddenly beside the bed, and looked down at the 
small pale face on the pillow, the sad blue eyes glancing up at him 
timidly, deprecating blame. 

‘I am glad you are not asleep,’ he said; ‘I want that book— 
“The Sorrows of Werther.” I have been thinking of what my sister 
said about it. I want to judge for myself. I looked at it too 
hurriedly last time. I want to see what kind of book it was that 
made you unhappy.’ 

‘You can’t read it to-night, Joshua, surely? It’s so late, and 
you must be tired.’ 

‘I am tired, but not able to sleep. I would rather read than 
lieawake. My thoughts have been a burden to me of late. There 
was a time when my wakeful hours were full of sweetness, when I 
could lose myself in communion with my Redeemer. That time 
is past. Human trouble has made a wall between this poor clay 
and the spirit world.’ 

This was a reproach which smote the erring wife to the heart. 

‘Joshua, it is my fault,’ she faltered ; ‘ you were happier before 
you married me.’ 

‘Happier!’ he cried bitterly ; ‘I never knew the extremes of 
human joy or human pain till I knew you. Well, the pain has 
been immeasurable as the joy. If I erred, I have paid the penalty. 
Give me that book, Cynthia !’ 

Cynthia rose without another word, went to the drawer where 
she had hidden that fatal romance of real life, and brought the 
book to her husband with a meek obedience that moved him 
deeply.. Even in his doubt and distrust of her—for he did doubt 
her, despite his brave words to Judith—there was an abiding love 
for her in his soul—a yearning to take her to his heart and forgive 
her, and comfort her, and offer her deeper love than was ever given 
to woman—the wide, strong love of a heart that had only awakened 
to passion in the maturity of its force and power. Could the love 
* _ in all its glow of romance and poetry, be in any wise equal 

0 this ? 

Cynthia put the book into his hand, and then remonstrated 
gently against the folly of midnight studies. ‘Read it to-morrow, 
dear Joshua. You look tired and ill. Hark! it is striking eleven.’ 

‘Go to bed and sleep,’ he said sternly; ‘I cannot. I want to 
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read the book that melted you—and Oswald Pentreath. I wonder 
whether it will move me to tears.’ 

He set the candle on the old mahogany escritoire at which he 
wrote sometimes, and seated himself in the wide horsehair-covered 
arm-chair, edged with brass nails, like an old-fashioned coffin. He 
opened the book with a resolute air, as a man who meant to plod 
through it, whatever stuff it might be. He read, and read on with 
an intent face, turning leaf after leaf at measured intervals ; Cynthia 
lying with her face turned towards that gloomy figure, watching 
him as if he were reading in the book of doom. To her mind that 
book held the confession of Oswald’s weakness and of hers. Joshua 
would know all when he had read that. Had it been an acknowledg- 
ment of sin written with her own hand, signed and attested, she 
could not have thought it more complete or final. 

He read on deep into the night, Cynthia dozing a little now and 
then, but for the most part watching him. The small hours struck, 
one after another, on the solemn old church bell; a faint chillnes 
crept into the summer air; then slowly, softly, mysteriously, like a 
dream, came the gray dawn ; first with a glimmer at the window, 
then with a broad cold light that filled the room and made the 
flame of the candle pale and ghost-like; then with gleams o 
saffron and rose, and dim morning sunbeams like an infant’s vague 
sweet smile. Still Joshua sat reading, in the same fixed attitude; 
reading on with indomitable resolve, bent on knowing the utmost 
and the worst. For him, too, the book was a confession and a reve 
lation. Werther was Oswald Pentreath ; Charlotte was Cynthia ; and 
they loved each other; their young hearts yearned to each other, 
overflowing with tenderest sympathies, with unspeakable affection; 
and fate, duty, religion, and honour, stood between them in the 
person of the unloved husband, separating them for ever. 

The room was flooded with sunlight when he closed the book, 
with one long sigh. He could not refuse the sinner that one e& 
pression of pity—so lost, so given over to an unconquerable passi0l, 
and yet with so much in him that was gentle, and true, and worthy 

Cynthia had fallen asleep at last. Joshua looked down at th 
sweet face on the pillow, full of compassion, pitying her, pityim 
himself. ‘Those two lived happily together when Werther was deal, 
he said to himself, thinking of Albert and Charlotte; ‘but the 
Albert did not know that his wife’s heart had gone from him.’ 

He washed and dressed himself, and went down to his dail 
round of labour, and said no word to Cynthia about the fatal 


(To be continued.) 





Among the Seactrout. 


And here and there a lusty trout.—TEnNyson. 


‘ComE up the Saguenay with me next summer, and have a try 
at the sea-trout,’ said my hospitable friend S——, as we were sitting 
over our claret one bleak night in January, 187-. Now, I have 
always made it a rule to accept invitations of all kinds, whether 
they be to partake of simoom cutlets in the Sahara Desert, or of 
icebergs aw naturel in the pastures of Nova Zembla; so I said, 
‘Delighted to come ; what fun we shall have!’ with a faint feeling of 
hypocrisy at not disclosing my ignorance of theSaguenay and its pro- 
ductions ; for I was fresh to the Dominion, and had never even 
heard of the Saguenay ; in fact, the hint at ascension in my friend’s 
remark inclined me to the idea that it was a kind of Canadian 
Matterhorn, only sea-trout do not grow on the top of Matter- 
horns. So I went back to my work in the eastern townships very 
full of our proposed expedition, and, Englishmanlike, very precise 
in the phonetic pronunciation of the word Sah-gwen-ay ; and was 
rather shocked at the off-hand and indecently glib manner in which 
my friends dealt with the mystic syllables. ‘Oh, going up the 
Sagny, are you?’ Well, the long Canadian winter wore itself away ; 
spring came at last ; the crow carolled his lay from the pine-tree 
and the bull-frog chanted his matins from the swamp. Summer 
succeeded, hot and sultry; the cat-bird wailed from the forest by 
day and the mosquito hummed and feasted merrily by night. At 
last came August, bringing holidays inits train, and S and I met 
oce more on the deck of the good steamer St. Lawrence, bound 
for what the time-tables grandly described as ‘Tadousac and the 
far-famed Saguenay.’ The city of Quebec has one of the most 
Picturesque situations in the world, and on that lovely August 
Morning the old city looked indeed splendid ; the lower or business 
part of the town and the black walls of Cape Diamond (where the 
ill-fated Montgomery met his end) in deep shadow, and the battle- 
ments of the citadel lighted up in the glorious sun, with the flag 
of old England floating, as it ever should, from the topmost tower. 

On goes the good steamer, casting on each side the waters of its 
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namesake the river, like a great man waving off a poor relation, 
Past the beautiful Island of Orleans (called by the old French voy- 
agers ‘ fle de Bacchus,’ from the abundance of its vines), studded with 
picturesque French farm-houses; past the fleecy torrents of the 
Falls of Montmorenci, their look of exquisite coolness on this broil- 
ing day making one dive below in search of sherry-cobblers, 
Sixty miles below Quebec we reach Baie St. Paul, where the first 
genuine whiff of sea-salt air reaches us, and we first see those har- 
bingers of ocean, great white porpoises, rolling about singly or in 
schools. Of course an immediate rush was made for rifles and 
revolvers, and an incessant but fruitless popping (for who ever yet 
managed to hit a porpoise?) was kept up for the rest of the day. 
Dinner, however, intervened, and the porpoises had rest for a season, 
Among other delicacies for which a Canadian table is famous, we 
revelled in an abundance of beautiful wild strawberries, larger 
than their Alpine cousins, and to the full as toothsome. ‘Say,’ said 
an American gentleman opposite me, ‘ real smart chance for berries 
around here.’ And &@ propos of Americans, why do our own coun- 
try-women never appear to advantage when travelling? Why do 
they look as if they had on their Sunday best or their seediest 
scrub dresses? Why can they not hit the happy medium and imi- 
tate the picturesque costumes de voyage of their less retined but 
certainly more artistic cousins ? 

Still on glides the good ship, the great river widening every 
hour, till the watering-places of Murray Bay, Cacouna, Riviére du 
Loup (anglicised into River d’Loo), appear mere rows of faint white 
dots on each bank. At last our boat leaves the via media to which 
she has kept all the forenoon, and swings easily round towards a 
dark opening in the bank, blowing off her superfluous steam with 


a hoarse roar like Andromeda’s monster. The engines slacken to § 


half-speed, thea stop, and, heralded by the report of an apoplectie 
little cannon from the front of the hotel, we glide gently up to the 
wharf, and the predictions of the time-table are fulfilled. 

One’s first idea at sight of Tadousac is, How on earth did it get 
there? The little white village lies nestled in a dimple of the great 
hills forming the entrance to the river Saguenay, protected from 
the keen sea-winds by a great shoulderof maple-crested hills, which 
seems to cuddle it—if I may use that unpoetical but most expre* 
sive word—in its embrace. Tadousac does not boast many lions 
There is a quaint little wooden church, the oldest in Canada, built 
some three hundred years ago, of which Canadiansare very proud 
one monster hotel, wooden, white-painted, many-windowed, a 
exact reproduction of what you see by thousands in the United 
States ; a couple of stores ; twenty or thirty pretty villa-like cottages 
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for the resort of summer visitors, each surrounded by the invariable 
verandah ; and a few score of rude log cabins, inhabited by fisher- 
men and Indians, degenerate scions of the grand old Huron tribe, 
who have utterly abandoned the war-path, and only retain an ignoble 
yearning for fire-water. A little apart from the village Lord 
Dufferin, the Governor-General, has built himself a very handsome 
house, with broad spacious galleries running round it, facing the 
lake-like St. Lawrence. 

Owing to Lord Dufferin’s making Tadousac his summer residence, 
the little village was full almost to overflowing with Canadian and 
American holiday-makers, and gaiety was in abundance ; but we 
came neither to dance nor to flirt, but to catch sea-trout ; so, after 
spending a night at the caravanserai-like hotel, and making a few 
needful purchases—as pork, potatoes, &c.—we took advantage of 
the tide, and set sail up the broad Saguenay, with a fair breeze 
aft. We had chartered ‘ L’Espérance,’ a small cutter of about fifteen 
tons, of the kind used on the St. Lawrence as pilot boats, and with 
her a couple of French Canadians, a man and a boy, to look after 
the boat, ‘and do the chores’ generally. Our own party consisted 
of S——, H—— and C , his son and nephew respectively, both 
capital specimens of the hardy sun-burnt Canadian school-boy, and 
myself, 

Our sailing-master rejoiced in the high-sounding name of 
Alexandre Hippolyte de St. Croix, which we promptly abbreviated 
to Alec, and his understrapper or cabin-boy owned to no other 
name than Fabien, which our school-boys in time anglicised to 
‘Johnny.’ Our costumes were varied. S » who had visited the 
same ‘ happy hunting-grounds’ for nine consecutive years, was be- 
yond any fanciful efflorescence of costume, and was clad in a suit of 
simple hodden-grey tweed, a wide-awake to match well garnished 
with flies, and long waterproof fishing boots. I, who, froma youth- 
ful course of reading in the pages of Mayne Reid, had ever a lean- 
ing towards the wildly picturesque, could only be content with a 
scarlet flannel shirt, girt with a leathern belt, with multitudinous 
straps and loops to carry pipe, fly-book, knife, &c. (and this I can 
confidently recommend to my brother sportsmen as a most invalu- 
able desideratum for fishing, quite doing away with the necessity 
for a coat, with its attendant pockets, in hot weather); grey trow- 
sers,the bonnet-rouge of the country, and porpoise skin brogues, com- 
pleted my costume. H. and C were attired somewhat simi- 
larly, except that they were innocent of shoes or stockings. Alec had 
a kind of amphibious costume, which he wore indifferently on dry 
land or in the water, and, I believe, never took off ; while Fabien’s 
dress resembled that of the mud-larks who congregate under 
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London Bridge at low water, and was only kept from falling off him 
piecemeal by fragments of string, and failing them with thorns. 
Thus equipped, then, we started with a fair, but, alas ! too soon de- 
ceptive breeze ; and grander scenery it would be hard to conceive, 
the black cliffs rising sheer up from the water’s edge to a height of 
800 or 1,000 feet, fringed and crested with gaunt ragged pines, 
while, now and again, an opening in their sides gave a view of 
the luxuriant maple forest beyond; the sombre waters of the 
Saguenay rolling majestically down to join the mightier St. 
Lawrence, and the plaintive gulls screaming overhead. 

Before we had gone a mile, however, the breeze dropped to a . 
dead calm, and there we lay, 


As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 


And, to make matters worse, the rain fell in torrents. So we 
got out our sweeps, and, as the Yankees would say, ‘ kinder rowed 
some ;’ and alternate spells of rowing and occasional puffs of wind 
brought us to L’Aure de Petite fle, where, as Alec informed us, there 
was ‘ good water for drink,’ and where S , our skipper, deter- 
mined to pass the night. As we were to go on early the next 
morning, we burdened ourselves with as little baggage as possible, 


anchored the boat, and landed ; the rain still pouring in torrents, 
and the mosquitos hospitable and jubilant. Fabien, after the 
manner of French Canadians, wandered off in quest of blue-berries, 
and Alec sat patiently down on a damp rock to smoke until such 
time as the eatables appeared, when he began to bestir himself 
with an alacrity that savoured of the sycophant. 

We pitched our tent—originally intended to hold two, but for 
that night destined to hold four mortals—in the least damp spot, 
built a fire, dismissed our crew to sleep on board the cutter, madea 
hearty though frugal meal of dry bread and sugar-less, milk-less 
tea, and wedged ourselves in with a view to sleep. Vain thought ! 
The mosquitos had not seen a human face before that summer, 
and they wanted to talk to us and see what we were like. So we 
sat up, lighted our pipes, and killed time and mosquitos as best we 
could, with an occasional snooze, till morning. 

With morning, however, came a welcome change. The rain had 
ceased, and the sun shone out again with true Canadian splendour, 
never to be clouded again for the rest of our trip. But before 
weighing anchor we had a swim, and such a swim: water fifty feet 
deep and clear as crystal, and, moreover, of a delicious temperature, 
far different from the icy St. Lawrence. 

Before long we were under weigh and running by easy tacks 
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up the broad river. An idea of the uniform depth of the river 
may easily be gained by the fact that, when changing our tack, 
we ran so close to the shore that our bowsprit brushed the rock in 
wearing round. By noon we had reached our second camping- 
ground, L’Aure St. Etienne: there we landed all our cargo and 
pitched our three tents, one each for S and myself, and one for 
the two boys ; the provisions (consisting of pork, potatoes, biscuit, 
tea, sugar, condensed milk, preserved meat, rice, golden syrup, &c.) 
and utensils being apportioned among us. 

By evening the tide was right for fishing, and though the 
season was rather late, still we took a fair quantity of good-sized 
fish. Sea-trout are a very greedy fish, and will take almost any- 
thing with the semblance of wings, but I found a red or brown 
hackle a very safe fly to use. The fish themselves are most 
beautiful creatures, long and elegant in shape, of a pure silver hue, 
with exquisite rock-coloured flesh. Four days passed at L’Aure 
St. Etienne without any more remarkable episode than that poor 
little H—— cut his leg severely in chopping wood for the morning 
fire ; but a plentiful supply of cold water, and the healing proper- 
ties of youth and spirits, soon set our little fellow-voyager up 
again. 

On a bright Sunday morning we sailed for the mouth of the river 
St. Marguerite, our last resting-place,eighteen miles from Tadousac. 
Any scenery we had come across in the former part of our trip 
fell far behind this last spot in beauty. We were encamped about 
a mile from the mouth of the river, and a mile still further up 
lay a tiny French village, the first human habitation we had seen 
for a week, a mere dozen of little wooden houses, dotted about 
among the maples. Across the river rose a huge conical hill, some 
2,000 feet high, perfectly covered with maple, birch, tamarach, 
and ash, a regular pyramid of vegetation. On our side of the 
river, a few yards from the water’s edge, rose a little bluff, some 
ten feet high, leading to a plateau of emerald turf, some two acres 
in extent, relieved by our three white tents; beyond this was a 
thick belt of dark spruce firs, and beyond that again rose dark 
limestone crags, beetling up for 1,000 feet and perfectly barren, 
save for a scanty fringe of ragged pines at intervals. 

One day at the St. Marguerite was very like another, and, 
alas! the time passed only too quickly. We rose at five, and 
chopped fire-wood, &c., breakfasted at seven, and started fishing 
about eight. Our usual plan was to row out to certain trout- 
haunted rocks at the turn of the tide, and wade in waist-deep; by 
three or four o’clock the tide had generally run out, and our creels 
were full, so we would pull home with light hearts and a heavy 
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load to dinner. Fortunately, Alec, though a perfect paragon of 
laziness (not even mosquitos could rouse him to action), was an 
admirable cook, and S—— himself was an old shikaree in the way of 
sea-trout, and quite aw fait in the many ways of cooking those 
delicate fish. After dinner we would loaf about the camp with 
that delicious sense of fatigue without pain which generally accom- 
panies such expeditions as ours, or take unavailing shots at stray 
porpoises, or H. and C would make excursions to the French 
village in quest of bread, butter, or eggs. One of the inhabitants 
of this little hamlet visited us the day we landed with a view to 
tobacco. Iwas justthen being informed most emphatically of the 
existence of other insects besides mosquitos, viz., horrible little 
black flies, which busy themselves in your skin and drive you 
half mad with irritation. I addressed him in French more voluble 
than grammatical (formy French knowledge is like that of Chaucer’s 
lady— 
F Frenche she spake ful fayre and fetisly, 


After the scole of Stratford atte Bowe, 
For Frenche of Paris was to hire unknowe)— 


‘Je dis, Johnny, vous avez beaucoup de mouches ici, trop 
beaucoup, je pense!’ ‘Qui, m’sieu,’ replied the urbane Gaul 


(whose name, curiously enough, happened to be McLean), with 
a gently indicative wave of the hand, as of one pointing out some 
great local lion—‘ Oui, m’sieu, nous sommes fameux pour nos 
mouches noires ici.’ 

About seven we took our supper, and finished the day with a 
yarn or a song, and the invariable pipe of peace, qualified with a 
very slight modicum of fire-water, round the camp-fire. How 
delicious was that short hour before turning in; the great fire 
sending up tall pillars of flame, and throwing the little white tents 
into relief, while the surrounding forest lay in black shade: the 
bright sun-burnt face of good old S seen dimly through the 
smoke-wrack, his favourite G.B.D. pipe between his lips, raising his 
tin pannikin to drink ‘ wes-hzl ;’ the ceaseless plash of the tide; 
the rising moon casting her silvery path across the river; the bright 
lights from the French village, with an occasional monotonous, yet 
not untuneful, song from the same, in which Alec and Fabien 
would join vociferously, utterly regardless of time and tune; and 
the numberless mysterious voices of the forest—the hoot of the 
great horned owl, the chant of the whip-poor-will, or the wailing 
cry of the poor Kennedy, with occasionally the plaintive howl of 
some belated bear scared out of his seven senses by the apparition 
of our camp-fire, or the short sharp bark of a fox. Our sleeping- 
arrangements were primitive but sufficient: two red Hudson Bay 
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blankets, a strip of sail-cloth, and a piece of mackintosh, formed 
our properties, which we might vary @ discrétion. For myself, I 
placed everything on the bare ground, the mackintosh underneath, 
rolled myself up in one of the blankets, pillowed my head on a carpet- 
bag, and slept. The others used to make elaborate preparations, in 
the way of amateur bedsteads, &c., but they generally came to grief ; 
in fact, H and C—— were invariably discovered in the morning 
in a chaotic condition, looking as if they had passed the night 
wrestling with some hideous nightmare—a confused mass of limbs, 
blankets, pine-logs and spruce-boughs. Only once was I disturbed by 
nocturnal invaders. I had just turned in, and was almost in my 
first sleep, when I heard a heavy, not human tread in the camp, 
accompanied by an awful blowing noise, like the escape of steam 
from anengine. I layand quaked. I had never seen a bear in his 
untrammelled state, for they were so shy that we could never get 
a sight of them. Still I knew a good deal about bears. I knew 
that bears had a heavy tread, and made noises like steam-engines, 
and our visitor was an indubitable ursa major. Our only weapon 
of defence, a small rifle, was kept in S ’s tent, at the extreme 
end of the camp from me. Moreover, said rifle was always taken 
carefully to pieces and packed away, making it practically useless in 
all cases of midnight assault. I lay and quaked: I more than 
quaked ; I positively wobbled. I thought of the grislies of the 
Mayne Reid of my infancy; I thought of Beauty and the Beast. 
Closer and closer came the footsteps, louder and louder sounded 
the blowing ; when suddenly, to my intense relief, my bear gave 
vent to an unmistakable ‘moo.’ Being pot-valiant, I rushed from 
my tent, seized an axe-handle, and belaboured the unfortunate 
‘coo’ till she bellowed with terror and fled shuddering to the 
woods. Curiously enough, this disturbance had not aroused any of 
my companions, and when, in the morning, I recounted my 
midnight alarm, I was greeted with a chorus of, ‘ Why didn’t you 
milk her? But you Englishmen never know anything.’ 

The curious French-Canadian patois of Alec used to tickle me 
not a little; par exemple, at our first dinner I addressed him: 
“Alec, pommes de terre, s'il vous plait.’ ‘M’sieu?’ with that 
admirable look of semi-idiotcy which only a‘ Canuck ’ can assume. 
‘Pommes de terre, you loon.’ ‘M’sieu?’ ‘Ah,’ said S » if 
you want to get potatoes out of Alec, you must say “ potattes.” ’ 
That produced the magic effect, and I got my potatoes. 

On another occasion : ‘ Alec, ot: est bonne pour pécher ?’ ‘ Par 
16, m’sieu,’ indicating the water generally (as I thought). ‘ Yes, 
you mutton-head,’ quoth I, waxing English in my wrath, ‘ of course 
you will find fish in the water.’ After much recrimination it was 
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discovered that what I took for Alec’s l’eaw was his pronunciation 
of la, and that he was pointing out some particular ‘ bonne place’ 
for me to try. 

The latter part of our stay was enlivened by the arrival of a 
party of fellow piscators from Quebec, and the little camp looked 
very pretty at night, with its two fires. One of the new party was 
of a vocal turn (H not inaptly called him the * Luck of 
Roaring Camp’) and delighted to roar out a festive chorus, the 
burthen of which was— 


On the banks of the Yang, Yang, Yang-tse-kiang, 
On the banks of the Yang-tse-kiang. 


But all pleasant things must have an end; and after a fortnight’s 
pure unadulterated enjoyment, we ‘up stick’ and departed, having 
given a good account of some forty dozen trout. The perfectly 
unalloyed happiness of our camp-life, which seemed to culminate 
in our last stopping-place, I can never forget. The early hours, 
the healthful and not excessive day’s work, the ever-varying 
grandeur of the scenery, the exhilarating delight of landing a fine 
three-pound trout, the capacious appetite with which we always 
attacked our meals, the calm pleasant hours of rest and repose, 
and last, but by no means least, the great charm of the company of 
a cheerful and equable friend, threw a halo of sweet recollection 
over that summer which can never be effaced. I can only say to 
those who have health, strength, average means, good digestions, 
and an appreciation of beautiful scenery, let them take rod and 
knapsack, and explore the Saguenay, or any other of the score of 
beautiful rivers which lie in the neighbourhood of the Gulf of the 
St. Lawrence, and they will never regret it. 

Regarding the ‘poor Kennedy’ to which I alluded, there is a 
pretty but wholly apocryphal legend. Some years ago a young 
English officer, Kennedy by name, was hunting in the woods near 
Quebec, and was entirely lost; not a trace of him was ever found 
again. But ever since, say the Indian hunters, a bird, whose note 
was never heard before, perpetually utters plaintive notes re- 
sembling the syllables ‘Oh, poor Kennedy, Kennedy ;’ of which, 
as Charles Kingsley says, ‘let every man believe as much as he 
list.’ 

I conclude with a ‘bear story,’ which obtained some notoriety 
in the township of Compton, province of Quebec. A young 
English farmer, noted alike for his convivial habits and his great 
personal strength, was returning from the village to his farm in that 
state commonly known among sailors as ‘ three sheets in the wind.’ 
On his way home he met a bear, with whom he alleged himself to 
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have had the following rencontre :—‘ About a mile from here last 
night, gentlemen, I met a big slouching-looking fellow, in a buffalo 
coat, who refused to let me pass him, so of course I took off my 
coat and closed with him at once. I never wrestled with such a 
rum customer before. He did not use his legs at all, but seemed as 
if he wanted to hug me with his arms. At last, however, I tripped 
him up, and down he went in the snow. But, gentlemen, you 
take my advice—unless you are good wrestlers, as I pride myself 
on being, when you meet a big man in a fur coat who wants to 
try a fall with you, let hum go by.’ 
A. WENTWORTH POWELL. 
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OR, CULTURE, FAITH, AND PHILOSOPHY IN AN ENGLISH 
COUNTRY HOUSE. 


Book I. (continued).—Cuarrer IV. 


Ir was a calm, lovely evening. The moon was rising over the 
sea, and the sea was slowly silvering under it. A soft breeze 
breathed gently, full of the scents of flowers; and in the low sky 
of the west there yet lingered a tender peach-colour. 

The ladies were sitting about on chairs, grouped together, but 
with several little groups within the group: and amongst them all 
was Dr. Jenkinson, making himself particularly agreeable to Mrs, 
Sinclair. When the gentlemen emerged there was a general stir. 

‘ Well, Mr. Laurence,’ said Lady Ambrose, shutting up a volume 
of St. Simon’s Memoirs, ‘ we have been talking most in dustriously 
about the future.’ 

Laurence was standing with Mr. Luke on the step of the dining- 
room window, and both were looking out gravely on the tranquil 
scene. 

‘Do you remember,’ said Laurence, ‘ that it was here, three 
years ago, that you composed the lines that stand last in your 
published volumes ?’ 

‘IT remember,’ said Mr. Luke dreamily. ‘ What an evening that 
was !” 

‘I wish you would repeat them,’ said Laurence. 

‘ What is the good ?’ said Mr. Luke, ‘ why rouse again the voices 
that haunt 

About the mouldered lodges of the past?’ 


‘Is Mr. Luke going to recite poetry? How delicious!’ gaid 
Mrs. Sinclair, coming languidly up to them. She was looking 
lovely in the dim light, with a diamond star shining in her dark 
hair. 

‘Mr. Luke, do!’ said Lady Ambrose appealingly. 

Mr. Luke, with a silent composure, pressed his hands for a 
moment against his forehead ; gave one hem ; and in a clear melo- 
dious voice began. 
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Softly the evening descends, 
Violet and soft. The sea 
Adds to the silence, below 
Pleasant and cool on the beach 
Breaking ; yes, and a breeze 
Calm as the twilight itself 
Furtively sighs through the dusk, 
Listlessly lifting my hair, 
Fanning my thought-wearied brow. 
Thus I stand in the gloom 
Watching the moon-track begin 
Quivering to die like a dream 
Over the far sea-line 
To the unknown region beyond. 


So for ages hath man 
Gazed on the ocean of time 
From the shores of his birth, and, turning 
Tlis eyes from the quays, the throng ed 
Marts, the noise and the din 
To the far horizon, hath dreamed 
Of a timeless country beyond. 
Vainly—for how should he pass, 
Being on foot, o’er the wet 
Ways of the unplumbed waves ? 
Tow, without ship, should he pass 
Over the shipless sea 
To the timeless country beyond ? 


Ah, but once—once long ago, 
Came there a ship white-sailed 
From the country beyond, with bright 
Oarsmen, and men that sang 
Came to Humanity’s coasts, 

Called to the men on the shore, 
Joyously touched at the port. 

Then did time-weary man 
Climb the bulwarks, the decks 
Eagerly crowding. Anon 
With jubilant voices raised, 

And singing, ‘ When Israel came 
Out of Egypt,’ and whatso else 

In the psalm is written, they passed 
Out of the ken of the land, 

Over the far sea-line, 

To the unknown region beyond. 


Where are they now, then—they 
That were borne out of sight by the ship— 
Our brothers, of times gone by ? 
Why have they left us here 
Solemn, dejected, alone, 
Gathered in groups on the shore ? 
Why? For we, too, have gazed 
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O’er the waste of waters, and watched 
For a sail as keenly as they. 

Ah, wretched men that we are! 

On our haggard faces, and brows 
Aching, a wild breeze fawns 

Full of the scents of the sea, 

Redolent of regions beyond. 

Why, then, tarries the ship ? 

When will her white sail rise 

Like a star on the sea-line ? When ? 


When ?—And the answer comes 
From the sailless face of the sea, 
‘ Ah vain watchers, what boots 
The calm of the evening ? 
Have ye not watched through the day 
Turbulent waves, the expanse 
Endless, shaken with storm ? 
And ask ye where is the ship ? 
Deeper than plummet can dive 
She is bedded deep in the ooze, 
And over her tall mast floats 
The purple plain of the calm.’ 


Yes—and never a ship 
Since this is sunken, will come 
Ever again o'er the waves— 
Nay, not even the craft with the fierce 
Steersman, him of the marsh 
Livid, with wheels of flame 
Circling his eyes, to smite 
The lingering soul with his oar. 
—Not that even. But we 
Drop where we stand one by one 
On the shingles and sands of time, 
And cover in taciturn gloom, 
With only perhaps some tear, 
Each for his brother the hushed 
Heart and the limitless dreams 
With a little gift of sand. 


‘Thank you, Mr. Luke, so much, said Lady Ambrose. ‘ How 
charming! Iam always so fond of poems about the sea.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Mr. Luke, turning to Mrs. Sinclair, ‘these are 
emotions scarcely worth describing.’ 

‘Certainly not,’ muttered Mr. Storks, half aloud, as he moved 
off to discover Lady Grace. 

Mr. Luke stood apart, and surveyed the party with a look of 
pensive pity. On Mr. Storks, however, whose last remark he had 
overheard, his eyes rested with an expression somewhat more 
contemptuous. The brightening moonlight fell softly on the group 
before him, giving it a particularly picturesque effect, touching as 
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it did the many colours and folds of the ladies’ dresses, and striking 
here and there a furtive flash from a gem on wrist or throat. 
The tranquil hour seemed to have a tranquillizing effect on nearly 
everyone; and the conversation reached Mr. Luke’s ears as a low 
murmur, broken only by the deep sound of Mr. Storks’s voice, 
and the occasional high notes of Mr. Saunders, who seemed to 
Mr. Luke, in his present frame of mind, to be like a shrill cock, 
crowing to the world before the sunrise of universal philistinism. 

Laurence had caught Miss Merton’s eyes, looking at him with 
a grave regard; and this had brought him instantly to her side, 
when Mr. Luke had ended his recital. 

‘We didn’t spare the times we live in, to-night, did we?’ he 
said slowly, in a low voice. ‘ Well, well—I wonder what it is all 
coming to—we and our times together! We areacurious medley 
here, all of us. I suppose no age but ours could have produced 
one like it—at least, let us hope so, for the credit of the ages in 
general.’ 

‘I must say,’ said Miss Merton, smiling, ‘that you seem to 
take to the age very kindly, and to be very happy amongst your 
friends. But you did not tell us very much of what you thought 
yourself.’ 

‘I don’t often say what I think,’ said Laurence, ‘ because I 
don’t often know what I think; but I know a great many things 
that I don’t think; and I confess I take a pleasure in saying these, 
and in hearing others say them ; so the society that I choose as a 
rule represents not the things I think I approve, but the things I 
am sure I repudiate.’ 

‘I confess,’ said Miss Merton, ‘I don’t quite understand that.’ 

‘Shall I tell you,’ said Laurence, ‘why I live so much in 
society—amongst my friends, as you call them? Simply because 
I feel, in my life, as a child does in a dark room; and I must 
have some one to talk to, or else I think I should go mad. What 
one says is little matter, so long as one makes a noise of some 
sort, and forgets the ghosts that in one’s heart one is shuddering 
at.’ 

Miss Merton was silent for a moment, and looked up into the 
sky in which the stars were now one by one appearing. 

‘I suppose,’ she said presently, ‘you think that it is a very 
poor affair—life’s whole business? And yet I don’t see why you 
should.’ 

* Not see why I should!’ repeated Laurence; ‘ that shows how 
little you, from your position, can sympathize with ours. How, 
indeed, could you? You, happy in some sustaining faith, can see 
a meaning in all life, and in all life’s affections. You can endure 
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—you can even welcome its sorrows. For your religion is a kind 
of philosopher’s stone, turning whatever it touches into gold. But 
we—we can only remember that things, for us too, once had a 
meaning, but have it no longer. Life stares blankly at us like 
the face of a dear friend who has turned an idiot. Perhaps you 
never read Clough’s Poems, did you? Scarcely a day passes in 
which I do not echo to myself his words :— 
Ah well-a-day, for we are souls bereaved ! 
Of all the creatures under heaven’s wide cope, 


We are most hopeless who had once most hope, 
And most beliefless who had once believed.’ 


‘ And do you think that belief in these days brings no painful 
perplexities too?’ said Miss Merton, in a very low tone. ‘ Do you 
think that we can look out on the state of the world now, and 
think about its future, without anxiety ? But really,’ she went on, 
raising her voice, ‘if I, like you, thought that Christianity was not 
true, I should not waste my time in lamenting over it. I should 
rather be glad that I had got free from a gigantic and awful im- 
position.’ 

‘What!’ exclaimed Laurence, ‘should we rejoice at our old 
guide dropping dead amongst the mountains, even though he had 
lost his way, if so we are left helpless, and without any guide at 
all ?’ 

‘You have your consciences, said Miss Merton, with some 
decision in her voice; ‘ you surely don’t mean to say that you have 
lost them ?’ 

‘ As for our consciences,’ said Leslie, who was standing close by, 
‘we revere them so much that we fancy they possess some power. 
But conscience, in most souls, is like an English Sovereign—it 
reigns, but it does not govern. Its function is merely to give a 
formal assent to the bills passed by the passions; and it knows, if it 
opposes what those are really bent upon, that ten to one it will be 
obliged to abdicate.’ 

‘Let us hope that the constitutions of most souls are more 
stable than that,’ said Miss Merton. ‘ As far as morality goes, I 
expect you have quite enough to guide you; and if you think 
religion false, I don’t see why its loss should trouble you. And 
life itself has plenty of pleasures. It is full of things worth living 
for.’ 

‘Is it ?’ exclaimed Leslie, with an emphasis that made Miss 
Merton look up, and she almost started at the worn and haggard ex- 
pression his face had in the moonlight. ‘Is there anything in it that 
is worth living for? It seems to me that we are only cursed with 
the power of imagining that there might be, and with the know- 
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ledge that there never is. How happy the blue sea in the sun- 
shine might make us, or this lovely water before us, with its floods 
of moonlight. Might—but they never do. They only madden 
us with a vague sorrow, like the memory of a friend for ever taken 
away from us.’ 

‘Still,’ said Miss Merton, ‘life is not all moonlight. Surely 
friendship and affection are worth having.’ 

‘I don’t mean,’ said Leslie, ‘that I am always pining and be- 
moaning myself. Fortunately, the deeper part of one’s nature will 
often go to sleep, and then the surface can enjoy itself. We can 
even laugh with our lips at the very things that our hearts in 
silence are breaking for. But as for happiness, that is always like 
prophecy, it is only fulfilled in the future ; or else it is a miracle 
—it only exists in the past. The actual things we wish for we may 
very likely get, but they always come too late or too soon. When 
the boy is in love, he tries to feel like a man; when the man is in 
love, he tries to feel like a boy; and both, in vain.’ 

‘I don’t exactly feel that,’ said Laurence ; ‘I think I might be 
happy, if I had not so much to make me miserable.’ 

‘Might you?’ said Leslie. ‘When I look at what we are and 
what the world is, I can fancy no more melancholy spectacle than 
a happy man; though I admit that there is none more amusing 
than a man who tries to be melancholy.’ 

As he said this, Leslie moved slowly away. 

‘I don’t know what has happened to Leslie,’ said Laurence to 
Miss Merton; ‘there is a curious bitterness about the things he 
says sometimes, that there did not use to be. And yet I envy 
him his temperament. He never lets any melancholy subdue him. 
He can always laugh it down in a moment; and he will trample 
bravely on any of his sentiments if he is on the road to anything 
he is proud of aiming at.’ 

Laurence was silent for a moment, and then said abruptly, 

‘I dare say you think me very morbid; but perhaps you can 
hardly realize the intense restless misery that a man endures who 
can find nothing to do which he really feels worth doing. Could 
I only find some one thing——one great cause to labour for—one 
great idea—I could devote my whole self to it, and be happy: for 
labour, after all, is the only thing that never palls on a man. 
But such a cause, such an idea—I can find it nowhere. Poli- 
tics have turned into a petty, weary game; religionis dead. Our 
new prophets only offer us Humanity, in place of the God of 
which they have deprived us. And Humanity makes a very poor 
Deity, since it is every day disgracing itself, and is never of the 
same mind from one week’s end to another. And so here I am 
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utterly alone—friendless ; feeling that, were it not for the petty 
contemptible interests I manufacture for myself from day to day, 
life would be quite unbearable.’ : 

‘And yet,’ said Miss Merton, ‘you have much to make you 
happy—much that you would be sorry to lose.’ 

‘I have a certain position,’ said Laurence, ‘and a certain amount 
of wealth, and I would not willingly lose a particle of either of 
these ; but that is not because, in my heart, I value them; but 
because, if I lost them, I might in my heart cease to despise them.’ 

‘Surely,’ said Miss Merton, ‘there is a better way of looking 
at the matter. You came into the world with all your lower am- 
bitions satisfied for you. The ground therefore is quite clear for 
the higher ambitions. That is why I think an aristocracy, as a rule, 
must always be the best governors of men, for their ambitions, as a 
rule, are the only genuine ones. Think, too, what an advantage 
mere wealth is. The highest labour will never produce money, 
but generally requires it.’ 

‘That is just the difficulty, said Laurence. ‘ What shall I 
labour for? I am almost maddened sometimes, as I sit all the 
day idle, and seem to hear the hateful wasted moments slipping 
away from me. And I could do something, I am sure. I feel I 
have powers.’ 

‘I think,’ said Miss Merton, ‘ that all I should say to you is, 
find something to do. The power to find or make an object is, I 
think, a great part of genius. However,’ she said, with some sym- 
pathy in her voice, ‘if you are in difficulties, I am sure I wish I 
could help you.’ 

‘I beg your pardon for my egoism,’ said Laurence, looking at 
her gratefully. ‘I never talked so long about myself in my whole 
life-time, and I promise never to do so again.’ 

Leslie meanwhile had moved away towards Mrs. Sinclair, 
who, looking particularly fascinating, was still commanding the 
attentions of Dr. Jenkinson. The Doctor was standing by her, all 
nods and becks and wreathed smiles, and, to Leslie’s surprise, was 
saying something to her about Sappho. 

‘ And now,’ said Mrs. Sinclair, with a little dainty smile, ‘I 
want to ask you something about the Greek Anthology too. I 
can’t read much Greek myself; but a gentleman who used to be 
rather kind to me, translated me a good deal of Greek poetry, 
once upon a time—when my husband,’ she said, with a little shrug 
of the shoulders, ‘ used to go to sleep after his dinner.’ 

Dr. Jenkinson here glanced suspiciously at Mrs. Sinclair. 

‘Now what I want you to tell me,’ she said, ‘is something 
about some little—ahem—love-songs, I think they were.’ 
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The doctor started. 

‘And please not to think me a terrible blue-stocking,’ Mrs, 
Sinclair went on with an appealing smile, ‘for I really hardly 
know any Greek myself.’ 

‘Nor I either,’ the doctor exclaimed suddenly, with an icy 
brusqueness, the sudden birth of a rapidly matured confusion. 
This reply completely took aback not only Mrs. Sinclair, but 
Dr. Jenkinson himself as well, who before the words were 
out of his mouth had not the remotest notion what he was 
going to say. However, he felt he had gained the victory, and 
with an expression on his face of austere gravity, he moved a pace 
away, and sat down on a chair close to Miss Merton. 

Mrs. Sinclair turned to Leslie with a flach of suppressed 
laughter in her eyes. 

‘ How lovely the evening is!’ said Leslie softly, responding to 
the smile. 

‘It almost realises one’s idea of perfect beauty,’ said Mrs. 
Sinclair, looking out dreamily over the sea. 

‘You are certainly most Hellenic,’ said Leslie. ‘ First you 
talk of Sappho, now of Ideas of Beauty. Are you a Platonist ?’ 

‘Mr. Leslie, of course I am,’ said Mrs. Sinclair, somewhat 

misapprehending his meaning. ‘I never heard such an imperti- 
nent question. Platonism, however, is a very rare philosophy in 
these days, I’m afraid.’ 
‘  ¢ And so you think we are all of us very bad, do you?’ said 
Leslie. ‘ Well, I know we men are often apt to think so. And 
yet we generalise very hastily, and often very wrongly, I am sure. 
How often, for instance, do we say that all wives nowadays are 
inconstant, simply because such are the only ones we remember, 
not because they are the only ones we know.’ 

This speech was quite in Mrs. Sinclair’s own manner, and she 
looked at Leslie with a smile of appreciation that was half 
sentimental, half humorous, and had just a touch of sadness in it 
as well. 

‘Ah,’ she began to say,‘ if we could all of us love only when 
and where we ought——-’_ But here she paused; her voice died 
away, and she leaned her head upon her hand in silence. 

Leslie was going to have spoken; but he was suddenly arrested 
by the sound of Dr. Jenkinson, close beside him, talking to Miss 
Merton in a tone of unusual earnestness. 

‘I don’t wonder you should be in perplexity,’ he said. ‘ Which- 
ever way we look at things, there will be perplexities. But there 
is. a God—there is such a thing as goodness: and so, in this large 
faith let us rest.’ 
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‘ Ah,’ said Donald Gordon to Miss Merton, in his soft deferen- 
tial voice, which always sounded as if he was saying something 
_ deeply devotional, ‘don’t you think it is a higher thing to be good 
for good’s own sake than for God’s? Don’t you think morality is 
its own reward ?’ 

‘But what of those poor people,’ said Miss Merton, ‘who can- 
not be moral—whom circumstances have kept from being ever 
anything but brutalised? I dare say,’ she said, turning to the 
Doctor, quite forgetting his sacred character, ‘ that I shall not be 
able to commend to you such a notion as that of living for God’s 
glory; but still, if God be not a Person for whose glory we can 
live—who can exercise mercy on us—who does not leave us all to 
ourselves, think what difficulties we have to face. Think what a 
place we make of this world, if the millions of wretched people in 
it have no one to care for them, and no hope at all anywhere, 
Think of those who, in spite of hard surroundings, have just had 
strength enough to struggle to be good, but to struggle only,— 
whose whole moral being has been left writhing in the road of life, 
like an animal that a cart-wheel has gone over, just looking up 
with a piteous appeal at us who will not help it . 

Miss Merton looked at Dr. Jenkinson and paused. The moon 
shone tenderly on his silver hair, and his keen eyes had something 
very like moisture in them. 

‘There are great difficulties in life, he said, ‘but there is 
another life in store for us—another life, and a God. And don’t 
think that the world is growing to disbelieve in these. Remem- 
ber how many intelligent laymen count themselves members of 
the Church of England, simply because they believe in these two 
doctrines.’ 

‘It has always been inexplicable to me,’ said Mr. Storks, who 
had been attracted by the sound of the Doctor’s voice, ‘ whence 
this longing for a future life could have arisen. I suppose there 
are few things the very possibility of which science so conclusively 
disproves.’ 

‘ And yet,’ said Laurence, who had been speaking for a moment 
to Mrs. Sinclair, ‘I can’t help thinking, at certain moments, that 
there may be a whole world of things undreamed of by our scien- 
tific philosophy. Such a feeling is touched by the sight of an “ ora 
pro anima mea,” or a “ resurgam,” on a quiet tombstone, or the sign 
of the cross made by a mother in hope and in sorrow on the 
forehead of her dead child.’ 

Miss Merton looked at Laurence with some wonder in her 
large expressive eyes. Mr. Storks snorted, and Dr. Jenkinson 
blinked. 
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‘See,’ said Donald Gordon, ‘ the moonlight grows brighter and 
brighter every moment. It is almost bewildering in its dazzling 
paleness.’ 

‘And there,’ said Laurence, ‘do you catch it?—that is the 
light-ship on the horizon, like a large low star.’ 

Laurence seated himself on the balustrade, and leaning on his 
elbow, looked up into the clear hollow skies. 

‘World upon world,’ he exclaimed at last, ‘and each one 
crowded, very likely, with beings like ourselves, wondering what 
this whole great universe is!’ 

‘And the vast majority of them believing in a wise and just 
God,’ said Leslie, ‘for I see no reason why ours should be the 
stupidest world in all creation.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Laurence, ‘and in each world a small select band, 
that has pierced through such a husk of lies, and has discovered 
the all-golden truth, that the universe is aimless, and that for 
good and evil, the end is all one.’ 

Dr. Jenkinson had a sensible horror of the stars: and as soon 
as they were mentioned he turned round in his chair, giving his 
back to the group, Miss Merton included, whilst Mr. Storks walked 
away, not without dignity. 

‘Mrs. Sinclair is going to sing in a moment,’ said Laurence, 
‘some one is gone to fetch her guitar.’ 

‘Hush!’ exclaimed Miss Merton, ‘do just listen to this.’ 

‘Good gracious!’ said Laurence in a whisper, ‘Mr. Storks is 
at my aunt at last.’ 

Mr. Storks had been watching ever since dinner for an oppor- 
tunity of discussing with Lady Grace the true position of woman, 
as settled by modern science. He was peculiarly full of this 
subject just now, having received only that morning a letter from 
a celebrated American physician, who stated very strongly as his 
opinion, that the strain of what is called the higher education 
was most prejudicial to the functions of maternity, and that the 
rights of woman might very probably be fatal to the existence of 
man. As soon as he got hold of Lady Grace, he led up to this 
point with startling rapidity; having been perfectly charmed at 
starting to find that she fully agreed with him that the prejudices 
of the present day were doing more harm to woman’s true interests 
than anything else. 

‘It is a pleasure,’ said Mr. Storks, ‘to discuss these matters 
with a person so thoroughly enlightened as yourself. You will of 
course see from what Dr. Boston says how entirely suicidal is the 
scheme of turning woman into a female man. Nature has marked 
out her mission for her plainly enough: and so our old friend 
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Milton was right in his meaning, after all, when he says that man 
is made for God, and woman for God through him, though of 
course the expression is antiquated.’ 

‘Surely,’ said Lady Grace with animation, ‘ not only the expres- 
sion is antiquated, but the meaning also is contrary to all true 
fairness and enlightenment.’ 

‘I confess, I don’t see that,’ said Mr. Storks with a look of 
smiling deference. 

‘What!’ said Lady Grace, ‘ is it not contrary to reason—let me 
put it to your own candour—for a man who knows that his wife, 
ages hence, will be a seraph singing before the throne of God, to 
consider her only made for God through him—to consider her, 
indeed, as a thing made for his exclusive use ?’ 

This answer of Lady Grace’s took Mr. Storks quite aback. 
His jaw fell—he stared—he said nothing. He knew not how to 
comport himself. He felt as though he had been assassinated. 
But luckily at this very moment, liquid and clear and exquisitely 
modulated, were heard the sounds of Mrs. Sinclair’s voice, singing 
the following song— 


Darling, can you endure the liquid weather, 
The jasmine-scented twilights, oh my dear ? 
Or do you still remember how together 
We read the sad sweet Idyll ‘ Guinevere,’ 
Love, in one last year’s twilight ? 
Galeotto fu il libro, e chi lo scrisse.* 


Ah, the flowers smelt sweet, and all unheeding 
Did I read to you that tender tale, 
Oh my love, until my voice, in reading 
How those lovers ‘ greeted passion-pale,’ 
Trembled in the soft twilight. 
Galeotto fu il libro, e chi lo scrisse. 


Then our eyes met, and then all was over— 
All the world receded cold and far ; 
And your lips were on my lips, my lover ; 
And above us shook a silver star, 
Through depths of melting twilight. 
Galeotto fu uw libro, e chi lo scrisse. 


Darling, no July will ever find us 
On this earth, together, more. Our fates 
Were but a moment cheated. Then, behind us 
Shrilled his voice for whom Caina ? waits, 
Shattering our one sweet twilight. 
Galeotto fu il libro, e chi lo scrisse. 


1 Dante. Inferno v. 137. 2 Ibid, v. 107. 
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I shall know no more of summer weather, 
Nought will be for me of glad or fair, 
Till I join my darling, and together 
We go for ever on the accursed air, 
There in the dawnless twilight. 
Galeotto fu il libro, e cha,lo scrisse. 


‘What a lovely voice! ’ said Laurence to Miss Merton. ‘I 
wonder how she will sound singing before the throne.’ 

‘She will be obliged to take lessons in a rather different style,’ 
said Miss Merton, unable to suppress a smile; and then she 
suddenly checked herself, and looked grave. ‘Mrs. Sinclair has 
always interested me,’ she said. ‘I often come across her in London, 
but I hardly know her.’ 

‘Mr. Laurence,’ said Mrs. Sinclair, ‘you must now make Mr. 
Leslie sing, for I discover that he can play the guitar too.’ 

Leslie was of course pressed, and with some reluctance con- 
sented to sing. 

‘I suppose, he said, ‘ we are all of us more or less moon- 
struck to-night, so I had best sing the silliest thing I know; and 
as I don’t think anyone ever wrote a sillier thing than a song I 
once wrote myself, I will sing that.’ 

He touched a few chords carelessly, and yet with the manner of 
a practised player, paused for a moment, and then again striking 


the instrument began to sing. He was watched at first with 
merely a languid curiosity ; and Miss Prattle said in a whisper 
that he looked very affected ; but curiosity and criticism were both - 
lost in surprise at the first sound of his rich and flexible voice, and 
still more so at the real and reckless passion which he seemed to 
breathe into the words of the following song, rude and artless as 
they were. 


Oh, her cheek, her cheek was pale, 
Her voice was hardly musical ; 
But your proud grey eyes grew tender, 
Child, when mine they met, 
With a piteous self-surrender, 
Margaret. 


Child, what have I done to thee ? 
Child, what hast thou done to me? 
How you froze me with your tone 
That last day we met! 
Your sad eyes then were cold as stone, 
Margaret. 


Oh, it all now seems to me 
A far-off weary mystery ! 


1 Thid. v. 31. 
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Yet—and yet, her last sad frown 
Awes me still, and yet— 
In vain I laugh your memory down, 
Margaret. 


Leslie received loud thanks from many voices. Lady Ambrose 
was especially delighted, but some were almost silent from surprise 
at the manner of the singer and the feeling he had shown, for 
which no one had given him credit. Mrs. Sinclair held out her 
hand to him, when no one was looking, and said quietly, ‘ Thank 
you so much, I can’t tell you how I liked your song.’ 

‘Well, said Laurence, as the party moved indoors, into the 
lighted drawing-room, ‘ we have been all of us very sentimental 
to-night, and if we can’t get better now, I hope we shall sleep it 
off, and wake up well and sane to-morrow morning.’ 

The following day was Sunday, and as the nearest church was 
some miles distant, it was rumoured amongst the guests that Dr. 
Jenkinson would perform the service and preach a sermon in the 
private chapel. 


Boox II.—Cuaprter I. 


On the following morning Lady Ambrose awoke somewhat out of 
spirits. Last night, whilst her maid was brushing her hair, she 
had pondered deeply over much that she had heard during the 
evening; and her thoughts having been once started in such a 
direction, the conviction quickly dawned upon her that the world 
was indeed becoming very bad, and that society was on the point 
of dissolution. This was quite a new view of things to her, and 
it had all the charm of novelty. She would yet perhaps have 
successfully slept it off by the morning, had not the post failed to 
bring her an invitation to a ball at House, which she was 
anxiously looking out for. Her spirits therefore failed to recover 
themselves, and whilst she was being dressed her thoughts 
wandered wistfully away to the promised morning service in the 
chapel. At breakfast, however, another blow awaited her. How 
a private chapel had come to be mentioned last evening was not 
clear. Certainly there was no such appendage to Laurence’s villa, 
and the susceptibilities of Lady Ambrose received a severe shock, 
as she learnt that the ministrations of Dr. Jenkinson, the comfort 
of which she was looking forward to, were to take place in the 
theatre which adjoined the house. She bore up, however, like a 
brave woman, and resolving that nothing, on her part at least, 
should be wanting, she appeared shortly before eleven o’clock, in 
full Sunday costume, with her bonnet, and her books of devotion. 
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Mrs. Sinclair looked at, her in dismay. ‘I had thought,’ she 
said plaintively to Laurence, ‘ that, as this was only a morning per- 
formance, I need not make a toilette. And as for a prayer-book, 
why, dear Mr. Laurence, I have not had one since I was con- 
firmed.’ 

‘Not when you were married ?’ said Leslie. 

‘ Perhaps,’ said Mrs. Sinclair pensively, ‘ but I have forgotten 
all about that now.’ 

At this moment the gong sounded, and the whole party, Lady 
Ambrose and her bonnet amongst then, adjourned to the place of 
worship, which was connected with the house by a long corridor. 

When the party entered they found themselves in a complete 
miniature theatre, with the gas, as there were no windows, fully 
burning. It had been arranged beforehand that the guests should 
occupy the boxes, the gallery being appropriated to the servants, 
whilst the stalls were to remain completely empty. The congre- 
gation entered with great decorum, and gradually settled them- 
selves in their places with a subdued whispering. Lady Ambrose 
buried her face in her hands for a few moments, and several of the 
younger ladies followed her example. Everyone then looked about 
them silently, in suspense and expectation. The scene that met 
their eyes was certainly not devotional. The whole little semicircle 
glittered with heavy gilding and with hangings of crimson satin, 
and against these the stucco limbs of a number of gods and goddesses 
gleamed pale and prominent. The gallery rested on the heads of 
nine scantily-draped Muses, who, had they been two less in number, 
might have passed for the seven deadly sins; round the frieze, in 
high relief, reeled a long procession of Fauns and Bacchanals ; and 
half the harem of Olympus sprawled and floated on the azure 
ceiling. Nor was this all. The curtain was down; and, brilliantly 
illuminated as it was, displayed before the eyes of the congregation 
Faust on the Brocken, with a long plume, dancing with the young 
witch, who could boast of no costume at all. The scene was so 
strange that everyone forgot to whisper or even to smile. There 
was a complete silence, and the eyes of all were soon fixed upon 
the curtain in wonder and expectation. 

Presently a sound was heard. A door opened, and Dr. Jenkin- 
son, in his ordinary dress, entered the stalls. He looked deliberately 
round him for a moment, as though he were taking stock of those 
present ; then, selecting the central stall as a kind of prie-Dieu, 
he knelt down facing his congregation, and after a moment’s pause 
began to read the service in a simple, earnest voice. Lady Ambrose, 
however, though she knew her prayer-book as well as most women, 
could not for the life of her find the place. The reasen was not 
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far to seek. The Doctor had begun with the following passage 
from the Koran, which he had once designed to use in West- 
minster Abbey as the text of a missionary sermon. 

‘Be constant in prayer,’ he began, in a voice tremulous with 
emotion, ‘and give alms: and what good ye have sent before for 
your souls, ye shall find it with God. Surely God seeth that 
which ye do. They say, Verily none shall see Paradise except they 
be Jews or Christians. This is their wish. Say ye, Produce your 
proof of this if ye speak truth. Nay, but he who resigneth him- 
self to God, and doeth that which is right, he shall have his reward 
with his Lord ; there shall come no fear on them, neither shall they 
be grieved.’ 

Dr. Jenkinson then went on with the Confession, the Abso- 
lution, and a number of other selections from the English morning 
service, omitting, however, the creed, and concluded the whole with 
a short prayer of St. Francis Xavier’s. 

But it was discovered that his voice, unless he made ar 
effort, was unhappily only partly audible from the position which 
he occupied ; and Laurence, as soon as the Liturgy was over, went 
softly up to him to apprise him of the fact. Dr. Jenkinson was 
very grateful for being thus told in time. It was fortunate, he 
said, that the prayers only had been missed; the question was, 
where should he go for the sermon. Laurence in a diffident 
manner proposed the stage; but the Doctor accepted the proposal 
with great alacrity, and Laurence went immediately out with him 
to conduct him to his new pulpit. In a few moments the curtain 
was observed to twitch and tremble; two or three abortive pulls 
were evidently being made ; and at last Faust and the young witch 
rapidly rolled up, and discovered first the feet and legs, and then 
the entire person of Dr. Jenkinson, standing in the middle of a 
gorge in the Indian Caucasus—the remains of a presentation of 
Prometheus Bound which had taken place last February. 

The Doctor was not a man to be abashed by incongruities. 
He looked about him for a moment: he slightly raised his eye- 
brows, and then, without the least discomposure, and in a clear 
incisive voice, began: 

‘In the tenth verse of the hundred and eleventh Psalm, it is 
said, ‘ The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.’ ‘The fear 
of the Lord,’ he again repeated, more slowly, and with more em- 
phasis, looking round the theatre as he spoke, ‘ is the beginning of 
wisdom.’ 

He then made a long pause, looking down at his feet, as if, 
although he held his sermon-book in his hand, he were considering 
how to begin. As he stood there silent, the footlights shining 
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brightly on his silver hair, Lady Ambrose had full time to verify 
the text in her prayer book. At last the Doctor suddenly raised 
his head, and with a gentle smile of benignity playing on his lips, 
shook open his manuscript, and thus proceeded :— 

‘The main difficulty that occupied the early Greek Philoso- 
phers, as soon as philosophy in its proper sense can be said to have 
begun, was the great dualism that seemed to run through all things. 
Matter and mind, the presence of imperfection, and the idea of 
perfection, or the unity and plurality of being, were amongst the 
various forms in which the two contradictory elements of things 
were presented to them, as demanding reconcilement or explana- 
tion. This manner of viewing things comes toa head, so to speak, 
amongst the ancients, in the system of Plato. With him the sen- 
sible and the intelligible worlds stand separated by a great gulf, 
the one containing all good, the other of itself only evil, until we 
recognise its relation to the good, and see that it is only a shadow and 
a type of it. The world of real existence is something outside, 
and virtually unconnected with, this world of mere phenomena ; 
and the Platonic prayer is that we should be taken out of the world, 
rather than, as Christ says, with a fuller wisdom, that we should be 
delivered from the evil. 

‘Plato had, however, by thus dwelling on this antagonism in 
things, paved the way for a reconciliation—some say he even him- 
self began it. At any rate, it was through him that it was nearly, 
if not quite, accomplished by his disciple Aristotle. Aristotle first 
systematized the great principle of evolution, and transformed what 
had appeared to former thinkers as the dualism of mind and matter 
into a single scale of ascending existences. Thus what Plato had 
conceived of as two worlds, were now presented as opposite poles 
of the same. The zpwry Ay, the world ‘ without form and void,’ 
receiving form, at length culminated in the soul of man; and in 
the soul of man sensation at length culminated in pure thought.’ 
A slight cough here escaped from Mrs. Sinclair. ‘ You will per- 
haps think,’ the doctor went on, ‘that a sermon is not the place 
in which to discuss such differences of secular opinion; or you will 
perhaps think that such differences are of no very great moment. 
But if you look under the surface, and at the inner meaning of them, 
you will find that they bear upon questions which are, or ought to 
be, of the very highest moment to each of us—questions indeed,’ 
the doctor added, suddenly lowering his manuscript for a moment, 
and looking sharply round at his audience, ‘ which we all of us here 
have very lately—very lately indeed—either discussed ourselves, or 
heard discussed by others.’ This produced an immediate sensation, 
especially amongst the feminine part of the listeners, to whom 
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the discourse thus far had,seemed strange, rather than signifi- 
cant. ‘The question, the doctor continued, ‘is one of the rela- 
tions of the spiritual to the natural; and the opposition between 
the views of these two ancient philosophers is by no means obsolete 
in our own century. There is even now far too prevalent a ten- 
dency to look upon the spiritual as something transcending and 
completely separate from the natural; and there is in the minds 
of many well-meaning and earnest persons a sort of alarm felt at 
any attempt to bring the two into connection. This feeling is 
experienced not by Christians only, but by a large number of their 
opponents. There is, for instance, no doctrine more often selected 
for attack by those who oppose Christianity upon moral grounds, 
than that of which my text is an expression, I mean the doctrine 
of a morality enforced by rewards and punishments. Such morality, 
we hear it continually urged by men who set themselves up as ad- 
vanced thinkers, is no morality at all. No action can be good, they 
tell us, that does not spring from the love of good. Virtue is no 
longer virtue if it springs from fear. The very essence of it is to 
spring from freedom. Now, these arguments, though specious at 
the first blush of the thing, are really, if we look them honestly in 
the face, to the utmost shallow and unphilosophical. They are 
really but so many denials of the great doctrine of evolution—so 
many attempts to set up again that absolute antagonism between 
good and evil which it has been the aim of all the higher thinkers, 
and of Christ himself, to do away with. If, then, these modern 
critics of Christianity come to us with such objections, let us not 
try to disguise the truth that the morality of our religion is based 
on fear. Let us rather boldly avow this, and try to point out to 
them that it is they, and not the Psalmist, that are out of harmony 
with modern thought. For, what is it that the sacred Scripture 
says? “The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” The 
beginning, you will please to observe—the beginning only. It is 
not perfect wisdom, it is not perfect virtue ; but it is the beginning 
of both of these. It is, if I may be allowed the expression, the 
moral protoplasm—it is that out of which they are both evolved. 
It is, as Aristotle would call it, their potentiality. The actuality 
is different from the potentiality; for “perfect love,” as St. John 
says, *“casteth out fear.” Putting together, then, the ideas of these 
two good men, St. John and Aristotle, we may say that the love of 
God—that is, true wisdom—is the actuality of the fear of Him. 
‘This account of the origin of the true wisdom may not, indeed, 
be applicable to each individual case. Some persons’—the doctor's 
voice here grew very soft, and seemed as though it would almost 
break with feeling—‘ some persons may have been so fortunate as 
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to have received the truest wisdom into their hearts by education, 
almost with their mother’s milk. -But there are those not so for- 
tunate, who may have needed the discipline of a godly fear to lead 
them upwards from a “ wallowing in the sensual sty,” towards the 
higher life. And just as this is true of many of us individually, 
so is it still more deeply true of the human race as a whole. All 
study of history, and of social science, and of philosophy, is teach- 
ing this to us every day with increasing clearness. The human 
race, as soon as it became human, feared God before it loved Him. 
Its fear, as the Scripture puts it, was the beginning of its wisdom ; 
oi > 48 modern thought has put it, in slightly different words, the 
love of justice sprang out of the fear of suffering injustice. Thus 
the end is different from the beginning, and yet springs out of it. 
Ethics, as it has been well said, are the finest fruits of humanity, 
but they are not its roots. Our reverence for truth, all our sacred 
family ties, and the purest and most exalted forms of matrimonial 
attachment, have each their respective origins in self-interest, self- 
preservation, and animal appetite. 

‘There is, I admit, in this truth something that may at first 
sight repel us, and perhaps even prompt some of us to deny indig- 
nantly that it is a truth at all. But this is really a cowardly and 
unworthy feeling, fatal to any true comprehension of God’s dealings 
with man, and arising from a quite mistaken conception of our own 
dignity, and our own connection with God. It is some such mis- 
taken conception as this that sets so many of us against the dis- 
coveries of modern science as to the origin of our own species, and, 
what is far worse, prompts us to oppose such discoveries with 
dishonest objections. How is it possible, some of us ask, that man, 
with his sublime conceptions of duty and of God, and his fine 
apparatus of reason, and so forth, should be produced by any process 
of evolution from a beastly and irrational ape? But, to ask such 
questions as these is really to call in question the power of God, and 
so to do Him dishonour. It is true that we cannot trace out, as yet, 
all the steps of this wonderful evolution ; but let us not be found, like 
doubting Thomas, resolved not to believe until we have actually 
seen. And yet, if our faith does indeed require strengthening, we 
have only to look a little more attentively at the commonest facts 
before us. For is it not, let me ask you—to take, for instance, a 
man’s sublime faculty of reasoning and logical comprehension—far 
more wonderful that a reasoning man should have the same 
parents as a woman, than that they both should have the same 
parents as a monkey? Science and religion both alike teach us 
that with God all things are possible. 

‘I just touch in passing upon this doctrine that we popularly 
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call Darwinism, because it is the most familiar example to us of 
the doctrine of evolution. But the point which I am wishing to 
emphasize is not the outward evolution of man, but the inward, 
of which, however, the former is an image and a likeness. This 
theory of moral evolution I wish to point out to you, is alike the 
Christian and the scientific theory; and I thus wish you to see 
that the very points in which science seems most opposed to Chris- 
tianity are really those in which it most fundamentally agrees 
with it. I will therefore just ask you to notice how foolish and 
short-sighted those persons are who think that a great result is 
lessened if it can be proved to have had small beginnings. Is a 
state less truly a state because we know that it has sprung out of 
the germ of the family? Surely not. Neither is man less truly 
man if he have sprung from an ape; nor is love less truly love if 
it has sprung from fear. Can anything be more irrational than the 
vulgar instinct to fancy that man has descended from his present 
dignity, if it can be proved he has ascended to it, or than the desire 
to prove that the savages of our own day are degradations of what 
was once good, rather than germs of what one day may be 
good? Whenever we meet with persons of such views as these, let 
us always answer them in Christ’s words, and remind them that it 
is not by the roots that we are to judge the tree, but by the fruits 
of it. 

‘ And now, since we have seen how science and Christianity are 
at one as to the rise of the moral sentiments, I will pass on to a 
wider point, the character and the history of Christianity itself, 
both of which have been misunderstood and misinterpreted for at 
least eighteen hundred years; and when I have pointed out how this 
great subject is being now explained by the methods of modern 
science, I will pass on to an issue that is wider yet. 

‘ The world has hitherto failed to understand Christianity, be- 
cause it studied it upon a false method—a method based upon that 
old dualistic theory of things of which I have already spoken. 
Just as Plato looked upon mind as entirely distinct from matter, 
so used Christians to look upon things sacred as entirely distinct 
from things secular. But now this middle wall of partition is being 
broken down by science, and by scientific criticism, and by a wider 
view of things in general. The primary way in which all this 
has affected Christianity, is by the new spirit in which it has 
led us to study the Bible. We used to look upon the Bible asa 
book standing apart by itself, and to be interpreted by a peculiar 
canon of criticism. But we have now learnt that it is to be 
studied just like all other books: and we are now for the first time 
coming to understand what, in its true grandeur, a real revelation 
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is. We are learning, in fact, that just as no single scripture “ is of 
any private interpretation ;” still less is the entire body of the 
Scriptures. They, too, must be interpreted by their context. We 
must enquire into their origin; we must ask diligently under 
what circumstances they were written and edited, and for what 
ends. To understand the meaning of any text, we must try to see 
what, from his position and education, the writer could have meant 
by it; not what this or that Father, living long afterwards, fancied 
that he meant. Our motto in religion, as in science, should be, 
“Vere scire est per causas scire.” 

‘If we study Christianity reverently and carefully, upon these 
principles, we shall see that it was not a thing that sprang up, 
as we used to fancy, without any human antecedents, but that its 
roots reach back with many ramifications into the western and 
oriental thought of preceding centuries. We shall see how it ab- 
sorbed into itself all that was highest in Hebraistic Theism and in 
Hellenic thought—something too, let us admit, of the failings of 
both. I cannot here enter into any of the details of this, what 
may be truly termed pre-Christian Christianity. I can only briefly 
point out its existence, and its double origin, commenting on these 
by the following few lines from a great German writer. “The 
yearning after a higher revelation,” he tells us, “‘ was the universal 
characteristic of the last centuries of the ancient world. This was 
in the first place but a consciousness of the decline of the classical 
nations and their culture, and the presentiment of the approach of 
anew era; and it called into life not only Christianity, but also, and 
before it, Pagan and Jewish Alexandrianism, and other related 
developments.” 

‘ This, then, is the great point to be borne in mind—viz. that 
God had been preparing the way for the coming of Christ long 
before he sent “ Elias, which was for to be.” Neither John Baptist, 
no, nor One greater than John, was left by God (as the children of 
Israel were left by Pharaoh) to gather straw for himself to make 
bricks. The materials were all prepared ready to their hands by 
their Heavenly Father. And so, let us be especially and prayer- 
fully on our guard against considering Christianity as having come 
into the world at once, ready-made, so to speak, by our Saviour, as 
a body of theological doctrines. Any honest study of history will 
show us that the Apostles received no such system; that our Lord 
Himself never made any claim to the various characters with which 
subsequent thought invested Him ; and that to attribute such claims 
to Him would be an anachronism, of which He would Himself have 
scarcely understood the meaning. If we only clear our eyes of 
any false theological glamour, a very slight study of the sacred 
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writers will at once show us this. We shall see how uncertain and 
shifting at first everything was. We shall see what a variety of 
conflicting opinions the early Church entertained even upon the 
most fundamental subjects—such, for instance, as the identity of 
the God of the Old Testament with the God of the New, which 
was denied by a large number of the early Christians: we shall see 
how widely divergent were the systems of Jewish and Pauline 
Christianity,and how discrepant and tentative are the accounts given 
by St. Paul and by the author of the Fourth Gospel of the mystical 
nature of Christ, whom they tried to identify with different mys- 
terious potencies supposed by the Jewish-Alexandrian philosophers 
to be coexistent with God. And if we pursue the history of the 
Church a little farther, we shall find many more things to startle us. 
We shall find, for instance, the most renowned apologist of early 
Catholic times, a materialist, holding the materiality not of the 
soul of man only, but of God also. “ Nihil enim ”—these are this 
Father’s words—“ si non corpus. Omne quod est, corpus est.” 
Thus we see,’ said the Doctor cheerfully, looking round him with 
a smile of benignant triumph, and blinking with his eyes, ‘ that 
difference of opinion about the dogmas of religion is nothing new. 
It existed in the Jewish Church ; the phenomenon was only pro- 
longed by Christianity. Later Judaism and primitive Christianity 
were both made up of a variety of systems, all honestly and boldly 
thought out, differing widely from each other, and called by the 
honourable appellation of heresies: and of these, let me remind 
you, it is the glory of the Church of England to be composed like- 
wise.’ 

The doctor here paused to open out a slip of paper that was 
gummed to the margin of his sermon-book ; and then proceeded 
in a softer and a more appealing tone. 

‘Nor is this all,’ he went on; ‘not only are all these things so 
confused and doubtful; but we now see that, in the face of recent 
criticism, we cannot even be quite sure about any of the details 
of the divine life of our Lord. But in all this’—the doctor’s voice 
here became yet more aérial, and he fixed his eyes upon the 
painted ceiling of the theatre, as though he were gazing on some 
glorious vision—‘in all this there is nothing to discompose us. 
We can be quite sure that He lived, and that He went about doing 
good, and that in Him we have, in the highest sense, everlasting 
life. 

‘ Let us then no longer fight against the conclusions of science 
and of criticism, but rather see in them the hand of God driving 
us, even against our will, away from beliefs and teachings that are 
not really those of His Son. If we do not do this—if we persist in 
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identifying the false Christianity with the true—the false, when 
it is at last plucked rudely away from us, as it must be, will carry 
away a part of the true with it. And as long as we are in this 
state of mind, we are never for a moment safe. We can never 
open a philological review, or hear of a scientific experiment, 
without trembling. Witness the discussions now engaging so 
much public attention on the subject of animal automatism, and 
the marvellous results which experiments on living subjects have 
of late days revealed to us; a frog with half a brain having 
destroyed more theology than all the doctors of the Church with 
their whole brains can ever build up again. Thus does God choose 
the “ weak things of this world to confound the wise.” Seeing 
then, that this is the state of the case, we should surely learn 
henceforth not to identify Christianity with anything that science 
can assail, or even question. Let us say rather that nothing is or 
can be essential to the religion of Christ which, when once stated, 
can be denied without absurdity. If we can only attain to 
this conception, we shall see truly that this our faith is indeed one 
* that no man taketh away from us.”’ 

‘If we be thus once “stablished in the faith,” all human his- 
tory, and the history of Christianity especially, will assume for us 
a new sacredness and a new significance. We shall recognise 
gladly its long struggles of growth, and its struggles for existence, 
and see how in all these were at work the great principles of 
evolution. We shall see how Christian perfection emerged 
gradually out of imperfection—nay, that it was only through 
imperfection that this perfection was possible. For although, 
as we now know, all the various theological systems that have 
sprung up about Christianity, and have been so long current, are 
not Christianity, and most of them, indeed, not even sense—yet it 
was through these that true Christianity made its way, and extended 
itself in a corrupt and ignorant world. For the world has been 
given from age to age just so much of the truth as it has been able 
to bear, and it is only, let us remember, from receiving it tempered 
in this wise proportion, that it has been able to receive it at all. 
But these times of the world’s probation are now passing away. 
It is now at length ceasing to be under “tutors and governors ;” 
it is learning to “ put away childish things.” It is coming to a 
sense that it is now fitted to receive Christ’s truth first, and with- 
out any admixture or wrappage of falsehood. And so,as it looks 
back over all the various opinions once so fiercely agitated about 
religion, it recognises in all of them a common element of good, 
and it sees that all theologians and all sects have really agreed with 
one another,and been meaning the same thing, even when they least 
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expected it. Nor is it, as modern study is shewing us, varieties 
of Christianity only that this deeper unity underlies, but all other 
religions also. It has been well observed by a great Roman 
Catholic writer now living, that whenever any great saintliness of 
life is to be observed amongst infidels and heretics, it is always 
found to be due to the presence of certain beliefs and rules which 
belong to the Catholics. And in like manner, we may say too, 
that whenever any great saintliness of life is to be observed 
amongst Catholics, it is due to the presence of certain beliefs and 
rules that belong to the infidels and the heretics—and indeed to 
all good men, no matter what their religion is. 

* Such are the views that all the most enlightened men of our 
own day are coming to. But the process is gradual; and mean- 
while let us not rebuke our weaker brethren, if for the present 
“ they follow not after us ;” let us rather bear with them, and make 
all allowance for them; for we must remember, as I have said be- 
fore, that those evils to which they still cling, but from which we, 
under God’s mercy, are trying to free ourselves, have done good 
service in their time; and that even such doctrines as those of 
eternal punishment, or of sacerdotal absolution, or the subtleties 
of sacramental systems, or the mystical paradoxes of the Athana- 
sian Creed, have assisted in the evolution of the good—have been, 
in some sense, “ schoolmasters to bring men to God.” And even 
if we do occasionally come across some incident in the history of 
our religion—some doctrine or body of doctrines, which seems, 
humanly speaking, to subserve no good end at all—such as our 
own Thirty-nine Articles—let us not suffer such to try our faith, 
but let us trust in God, believing that in His secret councils He 
has found some fitting use even for these, because we know how 
many things there are, in every branch of enquiry, that we cannot 
explain, and yet we know that nothing happens but by those im- 
mutable and eternal laws which our Heavenly Father has Him- 
self ordained, and of which He is Himself the highest synthesis. 

‘ And now,’ said the doctor, with a fresh briskness in his voive, 
‘I shall pass on to that wider point to which I have already al- 
luded, which is indeed that which I wish chiefly to impress upon 
you, and to which all that I have hitherto said has been prepara- 
tory. We have come to see how genuine Christianity has been 
enabled to grow and extend itself only through an admixture of 
what we now recognise as evil. And seeing this, we shall be led 
on to a conclusion that is much wider. It has been said that it is 
the part of the devil to see in good the germs of evil. Is it not 
also the part of the devil not to recognise in evil the germs of good ? 
May we not indeed say with St. Augustine, that absolute evil is 
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impossible, because, if we look at it rightly, it is always rising up 
into good? And so, may we not recognise in all things the pre- 
sence and the providence of God ? 

‘ Perhaps this view may at first sight seem difficult. Some of 
us may find that we have a certain amount of pride to swallow 
before we can cheerfully acquiesce in it. It is not an uncommon 
thing to find persons who secretly flatter their vanity by cherishing 
a gloomy view of the world and of mankind. But if we can only 
get free from these littlenesses, and attain to that view which I 
have indicated, it will enlarge and ameliorate our whole philo- 
sophy of life, and bring life and trust to us, in the place of doubt 
and despondency. Evil will then appear to us simply as undeve- 
loped good—as something which we may acquiesce in without 
complaining—as something that has assisted in the development 
of whatever is good in the present, and which will itself one day 
become good in thefuture. Indeed it is not too much to say that 
all things, in a certain sense, existed first in the form of evil. It 
was not till after the Spirit of God had worked on the primeval 
matter that God pronounced the world to be “ very good.” 

‘ And so, if we consider the subject thus, we shall learn to put a 
stop to all those fretful wailings over the badness of our own times 
of which we hear so much—wailings over the unbelief of our 
neighbours, the corruption of society, the misery of the poor, the 
luxury of the rich, or the decline of commercial morality. The 
present is an age of change, and is therefore at every turn pre- 
senting to us some new feature. But if these come to us in the 
apparent guise of evils, let us not uselessly bemoan them; but let 
us believe that they are, even if we cannot see that it is so, but 
the beginnings, the embryos of new good. Indeed, by the eye of 
faith, even in the present day, may be discerned the beautiful 
spectacle of good actually shining through evil. May we not, for 
instance, discern the well-being of the rich through the misery of 
the poor? and again, the honest industry of the poor through 
the idleness of the rich ? 

‘If then these things be so, surely we may look on unmoved at 
the great changes and commotions that are going on around us, 
and the new forms that society, and thought, and politics are as- 
suming, even although for the moment they may appear threaten- 
ing. And if in this great storm our Master have fallen asleep, and 
no longer speak audibly to us, let us not be of little faith and fear- 
ful, and try to awaken Him with our foolish clamours; but let us 
trust all to Him, and follow His example. For really, if we do but 
trust in God, there is no ground for fear, but “all things work 
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together for good to him that believeth.” And, however the matter 
may strike us at first sight, the times we live in are really the times 
that are best fitted for us; and we shall see, if we will but think 
soberly, that we could not, as a whole, alter anything in them for 
the better. I do not mean that we have not each of us his own 
work marked out for him to do; but all this work is strictly in 
relation to things as they are. God has given to us the general 
conditions under which we are to serve Him, and these are the best 
and indeed the only conditions for us. Doubtless, if we each do 
the duty that lies before us, these conditions will be slowly and in- 
sensibly changed by us; but we shall ourselves change also, as well 
as the conditions; what I mean is, that supposing by a sudden act 
of will we could do what we pleased with the conditions of the 
age, we, being as we are, should not be really able to make the age 
better. We should not be really able to make it different. Any 
Utopia we might imagine would, if it were a thinkable one, be 
only our own age in a masquerading dress. For we cannot escape 
from our age, or add, except in a very small degree, anything that 
is really new to it. Nor need we wish to do so. Our age is for us 
the best age possible. We are its children, and it is our only true 
parent. But though we cannot alter our time ata stroke, so to 
speak, no, not even in imagination, we can all of us help to do so 
little by little, if we do cheerfully the duties that are set before 
us. And if we do this, which is what Christ bids us to do, then is 
Christ made manifest in us, and lives in the hearts of every one of 
us; and in a far higher sense than any mere physical one, He is 
risen from the dead. And if He be not so risen in and for us, then 
are we indeed, as the Apostle says, “ of all men most miserable.” 

‘ Let us therefore, with a large hope for the future, and a cheerful 
contentment with the present, be willing to leave the world in the 
hands of God, knowing that He has given us what conditions and 
what circumstances are best for us. Let us see all things in God, 
and let us become in Him, as Plato says, “ spectators of all time, 
and of all existence.” And thus, in spite of the difficulties pre- 
sented to us by “all the evil that is done under the sun,” we shall, 
perceive that all things will, nay must, come right in God’s own 
time; and the apparent dualism of good and evil at last become 
a glorious unity of good. But let us remember also that “the 
Kingdom of God cometh not with observation;” and I would 
conclude my sermon with certain memorable words spoken by 
Christ Himself, though unfortunately not to be found in the 
Gospels, but preserved to us by Clement of Alexandria. ‘The 
Lord,” Clement tells us, “ being asked when His kingdom should 
come, said, When two shall be one, and that which is without as 
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that which is within, and the male with the female—neither male 
nor female.” 

‘ And now ’ (at the sound of this word the whole con- 
gregation rose automatically to their feet), ‘I will ask you,’ the 
Doctor went on after a pause, ‘to conclude this morning’s service 
by doing what I trust I have shown that all here may sincerely 
and honestly do. I mean, I will ask you to recite after me the 
Apostles’ Creed.’ 

This appeal took the whole congregation quite aback. But 
there was no time for wonder. Dr. Jenkinson at once began; nor 
was his voice the only sound in the theatre. Lady Ambrose, 
pleased, after all that she had heard the night previous, to make 
public profession of her faith, especially in a place where it could 
not be called in question, followed the Doctor audibly and 
promptly; Miss Prattle followed Lady Ambrose; Lady Violet 
Gresham, who was busy with one of her sleeve-links, followed Miss 
Prattle; Lady Grace, from quite another part of the house, 
followed Dr. Jenkinson on her own account; Mr. Stockton re- 
peated the first clause in a loud voice, and then relapsed into 
marked silence; Mr. Luke only opened his lips to sigh out 
audibly in the middle a disconsolate ‘Heigh ho!’ Mr. Storks 
blew his nose with singular vigour through the whole proceeding ; 
Mrs. Sinclair, just towards the end, tapped Leslie’s arm gently with 
her fan, and said to him in a whisper, ‘ Do you really believe all 
this ?’ 

When all was over, when the Doctor had solemnly pronounced 
the last ‘ Amen,’ he looked about him nervously for a moment, as 
if the question of how to retire becomingly suddenly dawned upon 
him. Luckily he perceived almost directly a servant standing in 
readiness by the curtain. The Doctor frowned slightly at the 
man; made a slightly impatient gesture at him; and Faust and 
the young witch again covered the preacher from the eyes of his 
congregation. 

(To be continued.) 
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Map and December, 


THERE are flowers for me as for you, my darling, 
For both hath the wind a tale; 

For me the ice-wind, mourning and snarling, 
For you the sigh of the warm spring gale ; 

White buds for both—the bridal wreath 

Is yours, and mine is the decking of death. 


Which is more blessed—the new incomer, 
Or she who leaves the ring ? 
Spring must fear the toiling of summer, 
But winter dreams of a sweet new spring ; 
I falter now, who tripped with the best ; 
But the revel grew weary, and night brings rest ! 


May and December—we meet together ; 

You scarcely feel the yoke ; 
I feel the loosening of my tether, 

Look for freedom and greeting my folk: 
My hopes are blooming as yours, my child,— 
There are bushes that blossom in winter wild. 


The sweet white thorn in chill December, 
Somewhere down in the West, 
Puts forth its buds—so men remember 
The spring-time, of all times the best, 
And long for its coming—as I look out 
For the coming spring, with never a doubt ! 
B, MONTGOMERIE RANKING. 
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From Dreams to Waking. 


BY E. LYNN LINTON. 


Cuapter I. 
HER IDOLS. 


‘Cap! your imagination will be your ruin. You live in a world 
that does not exist, and you see nothing as it is. I am sorry for 
you, for I know too well what you will have to suffer. But who 
can give another reason and common sense? We must all dree 
our own weird, and yours will be a heavy one!’ 

The speaker, Miss Morris, flicked out her flounces with a 
hopeless air, and, passing her hand over her eyes, sighed heavily. 
There was as much fretfulness as sorrow in this sigh; temper 
having the trick of pain, and a look of suffering making a very 
good mask for the feeling of displeasure. But Miss Morris, though 
observant, was not introspective, and had never come to that know- 
ledge of herself which the sage said was the last and most difficult 
attainment of wisdom ; hence she honestly believed that she was 
only sorry, and not in the least ‘put out,’ when she deprecated, 
as so often before, this inconvenient activity of fancy which made 
calls on her sympathy to which she could not respond. 

The child, of whose bewildering imagination she spoke so 
plaintively, was her niece, Venetia Greville, a slender, fair-faced 
girl of seventeen, with a certain dreamy look in her large blue 
eyes, and that kind of settled sweetness in her smile which seemed 
as if she smiled more from what she thought and felt than from 
what she saw and knew; so far justifying her poor fretful, sickly, 
timorous aunt in her disclaimers, and, as she prophesied, threaten- 
ing in the future that sorrow which comes to all dreamers before 
they wake and realise. 

Those dreamy blue eyes, that settled sweetness of smile, were 
true tracings of the hidden writing. Venetia did live in a world of 
her own—which was by no means the world of ordinary human 
habitation—where she saw beauty that did not exist ; virtue that 
her own mind only created; love-worthiness, greatness, nobleness, 
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where were not even the shadows of divine things; where she made 
gods out of the clouds in the sky, and gave her worship to mist- 
wreaths that faded away as she looked. 

Nevertheless, she was not as yet discouraged; and when one 
little cloud-god melted away and was lost, she created another 
which did as well. For among the needs of her young soul, that 
of enthusiasm about some person or some thing was the most im- 
perative. This need had already led her into some troubles and 
a few follies, earnest of graver sorrows in the future when the 
besoin @enthousiasmer should have given place to the more fatal 
besoin @aimer; when the creation of an ideal for whom she should 
sacrifice herself, not only admire as from a distance—the worship 
of a god to whom she might bring the living incense of her love, 
not only watch as he floated through the sky—would be the terrible 
law of her life; when what was now the mere phantasy of her 
imagination would be then the main fact of her being. 

As it was, her troubles had been comparatively slight and her 
follies unimportant ; all the same, she had had the one and com- 
mitted the other. Thus: last holidays, when she was sixteen, she 
had idealised the gardener’s young daughter, a pretty, clever, facile 
kind of girl, who she persuaded herself was a genius in the rough, 
like one of the great of the earth born in obscure places, of whom 
she had been reading; a genius wanting only the aid of a friendly 
hand to strip away the rugged envelope and let the nobly fashioned 
soul go free. Full of this fancy, she had insisted on teaching the 
girl all that she herself knew, including music and drawing, French 
and physical geography. She made her holidays seasons of real 
hard work to herself and of infinite penance to Letty ; till, tired 
out of her life by her lessons, and getting past the age when bread 
and jam rounded off the possibilities of human enjoyment, she 
went of her own accord as a nurse-girl at Farmer Rust’s; and the 
last thing heard of the potential Hypatia, the hypothetical 
Vittoria Colonna, was that she had been seen flaunting through 
the streets of Belton on a market-day, hanging on the arm of a 
recruiting-sergeant, and, young as she was, evidently in that state 
when pewter rings like silver. Miss Morris, who had never much 
liked the girl, and who cordially detested all Venetia’s crazes with- 
out having the courage or the energy to repress them, was cruelly 
delighted to tell her of these very coarse and clumsy feet of clay 
that had shown themselves beneath the petticoats of her genius. 
But poor Venetia cried herself sick, and to the last believed that 
Letty might have been made something of if only the right way 
had been taken and the right person had taken it. 

Another time she persuaded her aunt to take into the house, and 
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give fair trial to, a plausible, smooth-tongued, crafty young scamp, 
who came that way one bitter winter’s evening, and told a pitiful 
story of a good place lost through the death of the mistress, and 
the impossibility of finding another without a character. He was 
put into buttons and made the page-boy of the establishment, 
much to cook’s disgust—and cook knew the world as well as most. 
But he did pretty well, and was really handy and useful till he 
bundled all the silver into the best tablecloth and decamped in 
the night, never to be heard of again. 

At school she had made an idol of Georgie Lawless, a big, lazy, 
imperious girl, who loved no one but herself, and treated poor 
adoring Venetia as living idols do treat their worshippers, nearly 
breaking her heart by her caprices and her cruelties, in preparation 
for the time when heartbreak would be a more serious matter than 
it was now. And she had done her best to idealise her aunt. But 
Miss Honoria Morris was scarcely cultivable ground, even for such 
a persistent enthusiast as Venetia. A peevish invalid with a sharp 
face and a grating voice, very querulous, very selfish, very prosaic, 
could scarcely be made into a saint or a heroine, try as hard as one 
would. Nor was her malady, which was liver, to be regarded as 
of those ethereal and refined sicknesses which are assumed to make 
folks liker to the angels than they are ever able to be when in 
good health and with pure blood. Neither could the girl exalt 
the pro-motherhood—for which her aunt received a handsome 
income, and got rid of her charge by sending her to school for nine 
months out of the twelve, and giving herself no kind of trouble 
about her for the three during which she was at home—into a 
subject for enthusiastic gratitude or poetic eulogy. There are 
things at which even the folly of youth becomes wise, and this was 
one of them. Wherefore, after a time, during which the girl had 
wrought hard to grow flowers on nether millstones, Aunt Honoria 
was laid aside like an old doll, and Venetia did what she could 
without her. 

The present occasion of the girl’s delight and the woman’s 
rebuke was the prospect of a certain schoolfellow, one Graziella 
Despues, a Creole, who had been sent over from Cuba to the Misses 
Wynter at Noon Lodge, to perfect: before bringing out. Venetia 
had heard from Kate Grant, a girl whose parents were in India, 
and who had no holidays, that the new arrival with the pretty 
name was the most beautiful, delightful little darling that had 
ever been seen. She wore earrings and rings, brooches, chains, 
charms and necklaces, like a grown-up woman, said little Kate, 
who already loved finery and possessed none; and she went 
out every morning and picked two flowers, one for her hair and 
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one for her dress, and the Misses Wynter only smiled and said 
nothing ; and she talked the sweetest kind of broken English, and 
talked incessantly, all about Cuba and the lovely things that they 
had there—the flowers, and fruits, and trees, and birds; and she 
had such eyes and such eyelashes—and was only about five feet 
high, with a waist that did not quite measure eighteen inches; 
and, finally, that she, Kate, was so much in love with her !—and so 
would Venetia be when she saw her, for she was ever so much nicer 
than that great big Georgie Lawless. Which was mean of Kate, 
who was Venetia’s shadow; seeing that she too had worshipped at 
the Lawless shrine together with her model, and until the arrival 
of Graziella had held her supreme over all her rivals. 

All this was enough to set the active imagination of Venetia 
in a flame, and to give her another idol in the clouds. A child 
of the sun, dark-haired, dark-eyed, who dressed herself in jewels 
and flowers like a daughter of the Incas, and had a name that 
was a poem in itself; a creature so beautiful as Kate described ; 
so fascinating and good and delightful altogether as Venetia 
imagined ; how should she not love her? how not make her on the 
spot her goddess to be worshipped, her queen to be obeyed? In 
one half-hour she had created an ideal, as she had created others 
before; and she counted the days between now and her return to 
school as a lover counts those which stand between him and his 
beloved. 

‘Oh, auntie, fancy! a beautiful little thing from Cuba; from 
that lovely country, that exquisite place !—why, they call it the 
Pearl of the Antilles!’ she had said enthusiastically, after she had 
read Katie’s letter. ‘ How delightful it will be! She will be like 
a fairy among us all.’ 

For which outburst of baseless delight she had received the 
rebuke which begins this chapter, though the sole effect that it 
had on her was to send her back on herself, and to make her 
dreams silent instead of audible. 

If Venetia’s imagination had pictured the future in gold so 
far as her new schoolfellow was concerned, the reality of things 
brought her even more than she had anticipated. Graziella was 
the kind of girl to have warmed into activity a deader fancy than 
Venetia’s. What, then, did she not do to one already disposed by 
temperament and that terrible ‘need’ to find her a living poem, 
a human flower, a heroine out of a novel, a grace, a muse, a saint, 
and an angel all in one? 

Beautiful in a strange foreign way, but beautiful exceedingly ; 
with dark eyes surrounded by a fringe of lashes so long that they 
swept her rounded, olive-tinted cheeks; a mouth like a rosebud ; 
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hair soft, thick, and black as night, falling to her feet when she 
let it loose; a figure as slight as the traditional sylph’s, but of 
such exquisite proportions as made all others look coarse or meagre 
according to the line on which they differed; with a half-hidden 
fire beneath her graceful indolence; a passion, indicated rather 
than shown, penetrating her sweet caressing softness, which gave 
her that appearance of latent strength and unexplored possi- 
bilities, so attractive, so compelling, so mysterious to the imagi- 
nation ;—Graziella was soon the queen of the school, but reigning 
over none more arbitrarily than over Venetia. Her heart had 
gone down before the lovely little Creole as it had never yet gone 
down before anyone; and she transacted in little and in school- 
girl travesty the great drama of love which she was destined to 
enact in more serious fashion hereafter. 

But things were not always smooth between the two friends ; 
and, indeed, it was only the sweetness of Venetia’s temper and the 
absolute sincerity of her devotion—the entire forgetfulness of her- 
self and the delicate tact taught by truth and love together—that 
made matters bearable. For though Graziella had many virtues— 
the virtues which belong to a nature passionate and not un- 
generous—she had a vice that went far to destroy all the good of 
these others, and that made her love more often a service of pain 
than of pleasure. She was jealous; fiercely, unreasonably, wildly 
jealous ; jealous as only a Creole can be jealous—that is, as a savage 
for suspicion and a wild beast for cruelty. But she had fewer 
outbreaks with Venetia than she would have had with anyone 
else, because of this saintly devotion, this faithful absorption, and 
hourly dedication, which it was almost impossible for the most 
perverse ingenuity to distort or misunderstand. Sometimes, in- 
deed, there were tremendous acts of trouble and tragedy to go 
through ; but, on the whole, this school-girl romance brought as 
much happiness as it gave pleasure, for if the one was blessed in 
her worship the other was charmed to be worshipped. 

So the days passed through summer and autumn, winter and 
spring, when Venetia, having reached the magic age of eighteen, 
was taken from Graziella and Noon Lodge to meet fortune and the 
future in the great world at home. The Creole, two years younger 
than the English girl, had to be kept for another twelve months 
under thé Misses Wynter’s fostering wing, when she too would 
be pronounced fit to fly on her own account, and to be eligible for 
balls and liable to lovers. 

Of course it was a tremendous grief to Venetia to leave her 
young queen in the durance from which she, for her own part, had 
escaped. Though she disliked Noon Lodge, and did not love the 
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Misses Wynter, she would willingly have postponed her ‘ coming 
out’ for a year so that she might have kept with Graziella. But 
fate is stronger than love, and the sacrifice had to be made. It 
was agreed, however, that the Creole, who had only friends—no 
acknowledge1 relations—in England, should spend half her holi- 
days at Oak-tree House with Venetia and Miss Morris ; and with 
this the two friends had perforce to be content, and to make the 
best of things as they stood. And as even Aunt Honoria—poor 
peevish sickly body !—was, in a certain sense, fascinated by the 
pretty little Cuban, the holidays were to be times of great delight. 
Meanwhile, Venetia went out and enjoyed herself, and Graziella 
wove her spells round others of her companions as well as round 
her teachers, so that she succeeded in getting more pleasure and 
less learning, more holidays, more indulgences, more caresses, and 
fewer lessons, fines, or admonitions, than any other young lady in 
the establishment. It was a way she had; a way which no one 
yet had been found able to withstand, and which had, so far, 
brought her what she wished and satisfied all her demands. It 
remained to be seen whether, when fairly launched into the great 
flood of life and the unknown, she would be able to steer her 
precious bark as deftly as she had steered her toy boat, now in the 
ponds and shallows; if she would be able to make men her slaves 
as she had hitherto made her girl friends her servants, and compel 
from them the love and adoration which she had won from these 
others ; if she would be still queen of her world, supreme, domi- 
nant, and confessed ; or—would she have to yield at times to 
others ? 


CuaPtTer II, 
INITIATION. 


Tue return from school and formal ‘ coming out’ of a pretty girl 
of confessed amiability and a good fortune, is an event in a com- 
munity which equals in importance the appointment of a new 
curate, or the arrival of a crack regiment with an unmarried 
colonel at its head. It is a kind of lottery, where the sanguine 
see their success and the timid fear their failure; but where each 
man who has the necessary conditions of celibacy and heartwhole- 
ness is sure to think that fortune is impartial and chances equal, 
and that the prize is as likely to be won by himself as by another. 

This was the feeling which Venetia roused among the youth 
of Belton Forest, where they all lived. She was the biggest prize 
of their local matrimonial lottery on the female side of the lucky- 
bag, and every unmarried man of the district—from little Tommy 
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Clarke, the doctor’s son, to handsome Charley Mossman, of Belton 
Chace, through the gradations of Mr. Roughton, the curate, with 
a hundred and twenty pounds a year, and Captain Blakey, with 
his half-pay, grizzled beard and fifty years of experience—had his 
dreams about Venetia Greville, and his speculations as to whether 
it was worth his while to decide on making her his wife or no. 
Before she had been three months at Oak-tree House, she had 
received five offers of marriage. Five saneand stalwart English 
gentlemen had thrown themselves at her feet and besought her to 
bless them with her hand; each swearing that it was for love of 
her own sweet person only, and all with tongues discreetly silent 
on the Three per Cents., where her fortune was invested ; though, 
to do them justice as men of business, all had turned their eyes 
that way, and each had studied the money article in the ‘ Times,’ 
and decided on the investments that he would make when he had 
the control of things, and had raised.the three per cent. to six. 

Venetia, however, did not see her hero in any of the five; 
which was a blessing; though rather a surprise to her aunt, know- 
ing as she did the girl’s fatal facility for idealizing, and the ex- 
treme likelihood there was of her investing with every kind of 
heroic attribute some commonplace creature with a good manner 
and fluent speech, who should strike the key-note of her character 
cleverly and gain her heart by deluding her imagination. But 
nothing of this had happened yet; the girl’s fate was still to 
come. 

It came before long: how should it not? Writing school- 
girl love-letters to Graziella, and going out to such balls and picnics, 
such lawn-parties and water-parties as were given in the neigh- 
bourhood, was all very well; but even when alternated with spells 
of dry study on the off-days, and a sincere love of music and 
painting at all times, they were not interests of such dimensions 
as necessarily excluded others. On the contrary, the more the 
girl’s nature was stirred, the more likelihood of deeper movement 
when the chance came. And so it happened when Ernest Pierre- 
point came down to pay a visit to Charley Mossman, his old Eton 
friend and college chum, and the bachelors of Belton Forest gave 
a ball to the neighbourhood, with Venetia Greville, the mistress of 
Oak-tree House, as the queen and acknowledged belle. 

Anyone might be forgiven for idealising Ernest Pierrepoint. 
Even elderly women learnt the trick, and men themselves were 
not exempt. It was not only that he was handsome—Charley 
Mossman was that too, and Captain Blakey, though grizzled and 
fifty, had once been an Adonis, and was a ‘ fine figure of a man’ 
still; nor was it only that he was clever—Mr. Roughton, the 
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curate, had been a double-first, and, like some one else more 
famous, had forgotten more than anyone else in the place had 
ever known. If Ernest Pierrepoint played on the flute divinely, 
so did little Tommy Clarke ; if he sketched like a master, so did 
James Butterworth ; and as for athletics, great as he was in all 
manly sports, he had his equals and his masters among the young 
men of Belton Forest ; so that it could not be on this account that 
he was accepted as king of his company wherever he appeared. 
No, it was for something far more subtle, far more indefinable ; 
for a certain grace of manner, a charm of voice, a chivalrous 
deference to women which yet did not put him at odds with men 
with whom he was bon camarade on all points; for the most 
perfect sweetness of temper; for a tact so delicate as to be almost 
a sixth sense; for a pleasant power of talk which was bright with- 
out being gaudy fireworks, animated and not noisy, interesting and 
not scholastic; and above all, for an appearance of curiously 
graceful guilelessness which set people at their ease at once, and 
was as far removed from the ordinary bluff British honesty 
which treads on your toes without apology, and slaps you in the 
face without regret, as was his breeding from that of a country 
hawbuck, or his person from that of a good-looking prize-fighter. 
In a word, he was a hero ready made to hand; a young Apollo 
whom nymphs and goatherds might adore, and who, while accept- 
ing his position, gave no sign that he smelt the incense 
which, for his own part, he burnt as liberally as it was offered. 

‘You must present me, Charley, to your fair friend Miss 
Greville,’ he had said, as they drove to the ball ; and Charley, who 
was really smitten, as the phrase goes, said ‘ of course,’ joyfully 
thinking that now he should have a friend at court, who would 
sound his praises judiciously, and make Miss Greville understand 
his merits better than she seemed to have understood them as yet. 

He had no fear of Ernest on his own account. He had always 
understood that there was an attachment between him and a 
pretty cousin, with paternal consent refused because of the rela- 
tionship: but which was an effectual barrier to any other affaire, 
and so rendered him safe under the head of rivalry; else perhaps 
he would not have said ‘of course’ so joyfully, nor even have 
asked him down to Belton Chace at all. As it was, however, as 
soon as Venetia and her aunt came into the room, he went up to 
them with his friend, and presented in due form Mr. Ernest 
Pierrepoint to Miss Greville. 

A waltz was just beginning, and Venetia’s card was clear; 
there was no reason, therefore, why she should not be whirled away 
on the arm of Chayley Mossman’s friend, though Charley had de- 
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signed to dance this first waltz with her himself—had expressly 
saved himself for it—had been looking forward to it for some days 
as a thing that should somehow mysteriously advance him in the 
difficult path of her good favour, and make them happy—he 
scarcely knew why. But Ernest, in that unconscious innocent 
way of his, took her from under his very eyes ; and Charley was 
left to console himself as he best could for his disappointment. 
Had it been any but Ernest, that disappointment would have 
been very bitter: but his fidus Achates, his friend and prospec- 
tive champion—well, if not himself, this other was the next best 
that could be found. And with this Charley comforted himself, 
and waltzed with Emily Backhouse instead of with Venetia; which 
at least pleased one of the persons concerned. For Emily Back- 
house had a tender heart, and Charley Mossman had once set his 
seal on it, a little carelessly, perhaps; but the impression re- 
mained, and poor Emily did not seek to rub it off. 

Venetia had never enjoyed an evening as she enjoyed this. 
Ernest Pierrepoint seemed to consider himself specially told off 
for her service, and Charley Mossman shared his duty. This did 
not trouble her; though it made poor Emily uncomfortable 
enough; for the young heiress liked the good-hearted squire with 
his frank English face and pleasant voice, and had somewhat 
idealised him into her brother in a hazy kind of way—a distant 
and indistinct relationship which she did not care to make clearer, 
but which set her at her own ease and made him feel not the least 
in the world at his. He would have been better pleased if she 
had been less friendly ; and the brotherly quality which she found 
in him was the last that he aspired to possess. But Mr. Pierre- 
point—ah! that was another thing altogether. He was some- 
thing that she had never seen before, and that she prized accord- 
ingly ; for what virtue is so great as that of novelty ? 

The varied experiences of travel; proficiency in art and music; 
love of poetry and literature; a handsome face, a sympathetic 
voice, a charming manner, deferential, flattering, full of that 
subtle sense of manly protection and personal submission, of in- 
tellectual supremacy and the confession of moral inferiority, which 
is above all others the most delighted in by women from men—it 
was impossible that Venetia, romantic, enthusiastic, with the 
need of hero-worship woven in with the very fibres of her being, 
and just at the age when the sentiments are stronger than the 
perceptions, should not find her hero in Ernest. Here, it seemed 
to her, was the culmination of her ideal, the highest perfection te 
which the modern man could reach. A man who had shot lions 
in Africa and studied art in Rome; who had met the redskins on 
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their war-path in Nebraska, and acted French proverbs in a Pari- 
sian salon ; who spoke of a Polish princess with a sigh, and of an 
English countess with familiar affection; and who now treated 
her, a country girl just home from school, as if she had been a 
princess herself, raising his beautiful eyes to hers with that look 
of courteous adoration and tender respect for which he was famous 
among the women who knew him; was it to be wondered at if 
she let her fancy go free, and, led by its flickering light to unsafe 
places, made for Mr. Ernest Pierrepoint a temple where she 
placed him on her pedestal as the Best whom the chances of life 
had as yet sent her? Had she been asked, she would have added—~- 
or could ever send her! 

They talked of all sorts of things ; or rather, Ernest talked and 
Venetia listened. It never occurred to her that the exploits of 
which he told her so simply, so much as matters of course, looking 
for praise no more than if he had said that he had walked down 
Regent Street on a fine May morning, were based on but slender 
foundations of fact if embellished with a large amount of that 
which was not fact; that his hairbreadth escapes had been adven- 
tures wherein the danger had been infinitesimal and the way of 
escape a good broad cart-road, with stout hedges on either side ; 
and that the only lions which he had ever seen were those in the 
Zoological Gardens. But then he had really missed the chance of 
making one of a sporting party for the interior of Africa, which 
two of his friends had joined ; so if not the rose, he had been near 
it; and he took their true adventures as good models for his false 
ones. All this was unknown to her; and she would not have 
believed any nineteenth century Ithuriel who had told her. And 
as Ernest was not all bad—if vain and untruthful, a flirt and in- 
sincere, neither malicious nor evil-hearted—she had none of 
those mysterious instincts which are said to belong to the sex in 
its years of simplicity by way of protection against ignorance, 
Hence, she gave herself téte baissée to belief; and with belief to 
admiration. 

‘I hope that I may be allowed to call on you to-morrow ?’ 
Ernest said with his sweetest air, as they finished the last waltz 
and he was taking her a small promenade in the lobby before 
handing her to her aunt. 

Had the ball been held in a private house, with a conservatory 
attached, he would have taken her there; but being in the large 
room of the principal hotel, there was nothing but a passage 
flanked with flowers for the more tender episodes of the evening. 

‘We shall be very happy to see you,’ answered Venetia, her 
eyes on the ground. ‘Do you stay long. at the Chace ?’ : 
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She held her breath to hear his answer. She scarcely realised 
how sorry she would be if he should give back a negative. 

‘That depends,’ he said, looking at her almost as if he were 
asking her a question. ‘There is nothing special to call me away 
at this moment; and there may be something to keep me here ?’ 

Venetia smiled. ‘Iam glad of that,’ she returned girlishly ; 
and looked up with a pair of bright blue happy eyes, which just 
then seemed to him the loveliest that he had ever seen in woman. 
Even the Polish princess of whom he spoke with a sigh, even the 
countess so familiarly dear, had not such eyes as this sweet 
flower-faced country girl, this nymph in white silk and pale blush 
roses, who looked up into his face smiling, and said so frankly 
she was glad that he was not going away soon. 

‘And I am glad too,’ he said in a rather lower voice than was 
necessary ; but it gave a meaning and an emphasis, which was what 
he desired. ‘I have found too much to enchant me to care to 
leave Belton Forest just yet.’ 

‘It is a very pretty country,’ said Venetia, embarrassed, she 
scarcely knew why. 

‘Very; but I was thinking of the people, not the place,’ said 
Ernest, always in the same low tone of voice ; as if the hydrangeas 
and dracenas lining the walls were so many unfriendly ears which 
he must baffle if he could. 

Venetia felt that she must say something. It was difficult to 
know what ; but difficulties have to be conquered, and thoughts 
must be dug for if they will not come up of themselves. 

‘Yes,’ she said, looking vaguely round towards the ball-room 
door ; ‘we have a very nice society here.’ 

‘I do not know much of the society; I only know that some 
people here are more than nice, are delightful, enthralling, enchant- 
ing,’ he returned ; and though Venetia was but a school-girl yet, 
and neither vain nor conscious, she could not be so stupid as not to 
see that he meant her to take this to herself, and to believe that it 
was her society which he eulogised so warmly. 

‘I think we had better go to my aunt,’ she then said with a 
perceptible trouble in her face and eyes. 

Though it was pleasant to admire this wonderful stranger as 
the hero of her dreams, the embodiment of manly excellence, she 
was notin any way desirous that he should admire her. That would 
have implied a higher degree than any that she had yet taken 
in the initiation through which we all have to pass; for to such a 
nature as hers imaginative and impersonal hero-worship comes long 
before the need of loving, while the need of loving comes long 
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before that of being loved; which, indeed, with women of 
Venetia’s stamp is never at any time so strong as this other. 

‘I will take you,’ answered Ernest, who knew his alphabet too 
well to go too fast, and who understood the signs of a girl’s 
timidity as well as he understood those of a woman’s fervour. 

On which the two walked demurely to where Miss Morris was 
waiting for her niece in the cloak-room; and Mr. Pierrepoint 
made no further advances, unless it might be called an advance to 
say, ‘I shall do myself, then, the honour of calling on you to- 
morrow, as he handed Venetia into her carriage, dexterously 
leaving Miss Morris to poor Charley. 

There was little doubt but that he would keep his word. 
Easily attracted but eminently unstable, each new face seemed to 
him the loveliest of the series; and though none had yet been 
found strong enough to hold him, he had always a floating idea 
that here, in this latest beauty, he had at last found his fate. He 
thought so now with Venetia Greville, and blew his cigar smoke 
into rings, which somehow reminded him of the pretty little fringe 
on her forehead, though there was no kind of resemblance between 
the two; and saw the pure forms of her profile outlined in all sorts 
of incongruous things, and wherever he turned. Evidently he was 
what men call hard hit; but he kept his thoughts to himself, 
and Charley Mossman did not see which way they tended. 

The next day, then, both young men went off to Oak-tree House 
to enquire if Miss Greville was very much fatigued after last 
night’s ball, or if the known delicacy of Miss Morris had been 
increased by the cares of her chaperonage and the lateness of the 
hour to which those cares extended. They found the one alone in 
the garden, the other in her room and invisible; and each in his 
heart did not bless the peccant liver which revolted against a vigil 
prolonged to four o’clock in the morning, and by which he was 
denied the chance of the téte-d-téte that he had hoped for. For 
Charley, Orestes, had determined to manceuvre so that Ernest, his 
Pylades, should take the old lady off his hands and leave him with 
the young one; and Pylades had determined the same thing on 
his own account—with more likelihood of success. For between 
the two men, the balance of skill in the more delicate tactics of 
life certainly hung to Ernest’s side. 

Not much was to be done, however, by either at the present 
moment ; for each doubled on the other, and spoilt the running 
which he could not make for himself. If Charley talked of next 
season’s hunting and hoped that Miss Greville would sometimes 
come to the covert side, Ernest dexterously threw the conversation 
into art and suggested a day’s sketching in some picturesque spot 
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of which he claimed to be the discoverer. And Charley could not 
sketch, though Ernest could hunt. 

When Charley spoke of getting up a water-party, Ernest 
seconded him enthusiastically, but turning to Venetia said, 

‘ Ah, Miss Greville, you should have been at the last boating 
excursion that we made from Naples; a large party of us in quite 
a procession of boats, with flags flying and that sweet Italian 
music! The sea like lapis lazuli, the sky like one large opal, the 
splendid-looking fishermen, with their brown skins and picturesque 
dress, the girls with their magnificent faces, figures like so many 
goddesses, and eyes that were as bright as stars—that would have 
pleased you! Colour, costume, climate, flowers, music, beauty— 
all the accessories perfect, and just such as would have enchanted 
a born artist, as you are!’ 

The consequence of it was, that a water-party in grey and 
sombre England suddenly became to the girl’s mind the very 
epitome of dulness, and that life seemed nowhere worth having 
save in beautiful Naples. 

‘See Naples and then die, said Ernest dreamily. 

‘Better .see it and live there ever after, said Venetia, as 
dreamily. 

‘Ah! give me old England! There is no place like home, 
cried Charley Mossman vigorously. ‘England is the only 
country fit for a gentleman to live in !’ 

‘ And the dungeon for artists!’ sighed Ernest. 

Venetia sighed too, she scarcely knew why ; but it seemed in- 
finitely sad to her, first that Mr. Pierrepoint should feel England to 
be a dungeon at all, and next, that feeling it to be so he should be 
imprisoned in it. To her, too, it seemed at this moment as if the 
sun never shone here, that we had no flowers, no fruits, no sweet 
odours, no pleasant savours; that we had never produced a poet 
nor an artist—nothing but blacksmiths and ploughboys, a few 
unimaginative young landed proprietors, and elderly ladies who 
suffered from congested livers. She looked at Ernest pityingly. 

‘Yes,’ she said with a prettily pathetic air. ‘ England is, as 
you say, Mr. Pierrepoint, a dungeon for artists.’ 

‘ And the veritable assassin of poets!’ he interrupted. 

‘ Yes,’ she assented. 

‘But the home of men!’ said Charley Mossman, a little scan- 
dalised at the tone of the talk. ‘* Why, Ernest,’ he continued, 
‘you are not a renegade to your own country, old fellow, are you? 
Have the foreigners spoilt you so far as this ?’ 

Ernest smiled. There was a kind of compassionate superiority 
about his smile which Charley felt rather than saw. 
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‘Improved me, you mean,’ he answered ; ‘made me understand 
the worth of things rather than the unreal value of places—the 
grandeur of life, of humanity, of thought, rather than the narrow 
conception which we cail patriotism. That is how I look at it, 
Charley.’ 

‘ And I don’t,’ said Charley curtly. 

Briton of Britons, England was the ultimate to which national 
perfection could go, and he felt a slight on the mother-country as 
keenly as a personal insult, and indeed almost as a personal insult. 
But Ernest was his friend, and he could not be angry with him 
without graver cause than this. 

‘But Mr. Pierrepoint has travelled, said Venetia gravely, 
raising her eyes to Charley’s, and speaking with a certain intensity 
of remonstrance that had its effect. 

This beautiful young man, who talked so sweetly on art and 
poetry, who had seen Naples, and made boating excursions with 
Polish princesses—he knew ; and who was Charley Mossman, only 
a dull young English squire, that he should contradict ? 

‘ Travel is not everything, Miss Greville,’ said Charley a little 
hotly. ‘ We have history too.’ 

‘But Mr. Pierrepoint knows history as well as we do, and 
foreign countries better,’ answered Venetia; and then remember- 
ing that she was in point of fact constituting herself the advocate 
of this comparative stranger, she stopped and blushed, and added : 
‘But really I am interfering in what I do not understand, and 
giving my opinion where I know nothing about the matter. Let 
us talk of something else—something that we shall agree on, and 
not have half-a-dozen ideas all clashing together !’ 

Which charming little womanly diversion each young man read 
according to his desire. Charley, that she did not want to oppose 
him, her old friend, in preference for a stranger; Ernest, that 
she did not wish to let her preference for him, a stranger, be too 
plainly seen by her old friend. Of a truth, Orestes and Pylades 
were playing odd cards to the lead ! 

After this the conversation languished. Retreat after the ex- 
citement of a skirmish seems often more dull than restful; and 
the young men were half afraid to show how dull they felt it by 
breaking into sword-crossing again. Soon after they took their 
leave; and Venetia found the day strangely heavy and oppressive 
when they had gone, and concluded that a storm was somewhere 
about—it was so lifeless, heavy, still; and then she wondered 
what a storm would be like at Naples, and pictured the boating 
expedition of which Mr. Pierrepoint had spoken, and wished that 
she had been there. 
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Cuapter III. 


UNEQUAL PLAYERS. 


Wirnovt occupation or imperative duties, possessed of sufficient 
fortune to enjoy life in his own manner without thought or care 
for the future, if not rich enough to place himself among 
county magnates by the purchase of a large estate, Ernest Pierre- 
point had no other will to follow but his own, no other person to 
consult but himself. Hence, when he found that life was pleasant 
at Belton Forest, that Venetia Greville was more unsophisticated 
than the Polish princess, better tempered than the dear countess, 
and more beautiful than either, he decided on taking a house for 
the summer, and installing himself as one of the desirable bachelors 
of the neighbourhood—as an experience. 

He had never lived in the country ; being essentially a townbred 
man; and he thought that it would be good fun to give six months 
to the bucolics, as he called them—always excepting Venetia in 
his somewhat disdainful generalization, thanks to her fair face, 
sweet smiles, golden hair, and big blue eyes—and by the end of 
the time he would see what he had made of them and himself. 

He knew one thing—that he would make love to Venetia 
after his own fashion. It would not be that vulgar, unmistakable 
kind of love, which, according to him, is fit only for common- 
place souls—thick-witted heads, destitute of poetry or delicacy of 
touch. No, it would be refined, subtle, suggestive love; love that 
should tantalize without satisfying; that should allow itself to be 
inferred rather than commit itself to confession; love that should 
pass over the girl’s heart like the wind over an olian harp, 
awaking sweet sighs, responsive melodies in return; that should 
be like the sun on an opening bud, causing it to expand to its full 
perfection, to give out all its hidden perfume, all its secret 
beauty, 

It was delightful to him to see her innocent face change like 
an April sky at his pleasure—become grave or gay, radiant or 
overcast, as he talked of life now with the melancholy of a man 
whose heart is in the grave, the sombre hopelessness of a phi 
losophy which has its roots in sorrow; now rolled out fine words 
and glittering ideas, vague, but all the time suggestive of beauty, 
of misty delight, no one knew why; of enthusiasm for no one 
knew what; but, by this very vagueness, appealing more power- 
fully than if they had been more distinct, to a mind so dreamy as 
Venetia’s, so capable of erecting fairy palaces out of egg-shells. 

Assuredly this was not the ultimate purpose for which Charley 
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Mossman had invited him to the Chace; but Charley, though in- 
wardly annoyed at the sudden determination of Pylades, was an 
honest-hearted, generous kind of man, and held the doctrine of 
the best to win, like a true English gentleman as he was. If 
Ernest did really love Miss Greville, and that affair of his with 
his cousin was all off, he thought a little ruefully, and more than 
a little inclined to call himself ill names for his folly in asking 
him to the Chace at all—but, if he did really love her, and if she 
loved him—well! there was no help for it; he, Charley Mossman, 
was not going to be muff enough to break his heart for the loss of 
any woman in the world, nor cad enough to envy his friend the 
treasure which he had known how to win; by which it may be 
seen that the handsome young squire’s condition was not desperate, 
and that Emily Backhouse had still a few ‘ lives’ to the good. 

Here, then, we have him, our handsome, agreeable, poetical jewne 
premier, installed’ at Acorn Bank, which the Hardmans, to whom 
it belonged, had been glad enough to let while they took their 
pleasure in Switzerland for the summer—notwithstanding Mrs. 
Hardman’s fears for her furniture, and Mr. Hardman’s reluctance 
to include the use of a shabby dogcart and a broken-down cob in 
the list of appliances and appurtenances for which he received 
about ten times their market value. 

And it was extraordinary to Venetia how, since this arrange- 
ment had been made, the sun had seemed to her to shine every day, 
and the sky to be as blue as, surely, the sky of Italy itself! How 
glad, how happy she was! she used to think every morning 
when she woke, smiling, as at a friend, at the broad daylight 
streaming through her room. What a delicious day this has 
been—what a blessed thing it is to live! she used to think, 
with half a sigh, as she looked out on the stars for her last pleasure; 
and saw the lights of Acorn Bank shining in the distance; and 
remembered all that Mr. Pierrepoint had said to-day ; and of the 
meeting that they were to have to-morrow at the old mill—for 
sketching, nothing more. If she had been required to give a 
reason for her happiness she would have been hard put to it, poor 
dreamy, enthusiastic Venetia! But youth does noi reason, 
dreamers do not verify the truth of their visions, and enthusiasm 
contents itself with belief—passing over proof as altogether need- 
less. 

This old mill was one of the most picturesque features in the 
whole of the picturesque Belton country. The artist world had 
long known it, and more than one great man had tried his skill 
there in the contest between Art and Nature, the imitator and his 
original, wherein the former is so sure to be worsted, and the 
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latter so. inevitably the conqueror. But to Ernest Pierrepoint’s 
view of things, it was quite the other way. He had always found 
Nature a very docile sitter, he used to say, laughing, and by no 
means an untranslatable original. All that you want is a poetic 
imagination and technical skill; to be able to see correctly—so 
few people see, he would add, looking into the distance with his 
fine eyes fixed as if they indeed saw everything—and when you 
have learnt to see, then to transcribe courageously. This was all 
—surely nothing so very impossible ! 

And once, when he had said this, he turned round to Venetia, 
and added in his sweet voice : 

* Your eyes are made for seeing—-seeing, I mean, in the artistic 
sense. Nature will keep no secrets from you; she gives them 
lavishly to all the souls who love!’ 

‘And I do love nature!’ answered Venetia, with sudden em- 
barrassment. She wished that she had said some other word 
instead of love. 

Ernest smiled. 

‘How prettily you said that!’ he exclaimed in his graceful, 
guileless way. ‘It is such a charm when a woman speaks well,’ 
he added, to poor Venetia’s intense confusion, and a strange mixed 
kind of feeling, more pain than pleasure on the whole. 

This was as they were walking through the wood to the mill, 
where they were to have an hour’s sketching, and where Miss 
Morris was to have accompanied them. But Miss Morris had 
large ideas about trusting the young, and putting ihem on their 
honour, and all that kind of thing; whereby sie secured herself 
her afternoon nap, and saved herself from fatigue by throwing 
Venetia into peril of something worse than fatigue—into peril of 
a broken heart and a ruined life. 

‘You will make me vain if you flatter me,’ she answered 
shyly. 
‘Shall I?’ was his response. ‘ Would my words have so great 
an effect on you ?’ 

It was in Venetia’s mind, as the right thing to say, ‘ Anyone’s 
flattery would;’ but her heart drove back even this very mild 
rebuke, and the utmost to which she could come in the way of 
repulse, was: 

‘ You have seen so much more than I; it is no wonder if your 
praise would have an effect on me.’ 

‘Oh! then I am only a living railway-ticket, an embodied 
lecture on the physical geography of the globe?’ he said in a 
tone of disappointment and half-banter together. 

She laughed confusedly, but her eyes were moist and tender. 
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Had she really hurt him? She would rather have hurt herself 
ten times over. 

‘I do not hold you quite like this,’ she said a little humbly; 
and Ernest, for reasons, did not wish to press his victory too far. 

‘Thanks!’ he cried pleasantly, and they went on for a while in 
silence ; and when they began to talk again it was on indifferent 
subjects, till they came to the mill which they were to sketch in 
concert. 

‘ This is just the day for us!’ then said Ernest, as they settled 
themselves on the low stone wall facing the river and the ruined 
mill; there where they got the best view of the old wheel with 
grass and moss growing on its broken flanges, of the stately elm- 
tree shadowing both brook and building, of the thatched roof, 
starred with yellow stonecrop and rose root, with the swallows 
flying about their nests in the eaves, and the cattle standing knee- 
deep in the quiet pool. ‘And just the circumstances,’ looking at 
his companion tenderly. 

‘Yes, just,’ answered Venetia, looking at the cows, but thinking 
of him. 

After a pause, during which the two had arranged. their boards, 
tried their colours, and sketched in their leading lines—careful, 
timid, and correct, as to Venetia’s; bold, clever, and wrong as to 
Ernest’s—the latter said, apropos of nothing : 

‘There is no true genius without strong sympathies. To 
understand, one must feel; and one cannot really feel without the 
power of living, as it were, in the mind, the soul of another ; seeing 
through his eyes, loving as he loves, shrinking where he shrinks. 
Genius is in its nature universal; but only because it is sympa- 
thetic. It grows by love. The more the poet, the artist, loves, 
the higher is his genius. Nature recognises her own, and she 
gives tenfold for all that she receives. Is it not so?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Venetia, with a hushed kind of reverence in her 

voice. 
| Talk such as this was the spirit that led her into enchanted 
regions, nameless, formless, but none the less beautiful because 
they were not understood. All that she knew, all that she cared 
to know was, that when Ernest spoke to her like this, his melo- 
dious voice a trifle veiled, his eyes looking far before him, as if he, 
the spiritual seer of poetic things, discerned more than the grosser 
sort could see, his face as if radiant with the light of a nobler 
world than dullards, such as Charley Mossman, could reach—her 
soul seemed rapt away to heaven, where it floated in glory in the 
midst of beautiful forms and faint delicious music, making her 
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almost sad, poor deluded dreamer ! with the intensity of her vague 
delight. 

‘How exquisite it is to be understood!’ then said Ernest, 
turning his beaming eyes from the spirit-world where they had 
apparently been wandering on to the fair piece of humanity by his 
side. ‘I have never yet met with one who seemed to understand 
me so well as you, Miss Greville. I have never seen anyone with 
such noble sympathies—such superb spiritual melodies !’ 

Venetia blushed, as her manner was, almost to tears. 

‘ You are too indulgent to me,’ she said timidly. ‘I, who am 
only an unformed country girl,!cannot deserve this praise from a man 
who has seen and known all that you have,’ she continued, un- 
mindful of his little rebuke so lately administered about the living 
railway-ticket and the embodied lecture. ‘It is your own kind- 
ness to say so.’ 

‘Pardon me, it is your own merit,’ he answered. ‘It is 
because of the very breadth and depth of my knowledge of life 
that I do say so. And if I, who have seen so much of the world, 
hang up my wreath against your door, you may be sure it is 
because I know that it is deserved.’ 

By which it may be seen that he too had forgotten it. 

Venetia could not answer. To disclaim a compliment is 
sometimes more painful to modesty than to let it pass in silence. 
She did not want to have the appearance of arguing with Mr. 
Pierrepoint about her own perfections ; so she merely hung her 
head a little lower over her drawing, and wished that he would not 
talk of herself at all, and yet—though painful, it wasa pleasant 

ain. 

: ‘ That is the word,’ continued Ernest; ‘superb spiritual melo- 
dies. Others, of course, know more of life than, thank Heaven! 
you do, Miss Greville—we do not want our snowdrops, our sweet 
maybuds, our violets, to be like flaunting poppies, like gaudy tulips, 
like bold, self-evident peonies! And there are dreadful creatures 
who are scientific —logical reasoners, God help them, and us !—but 
nowhere have I met with so much exquisite sensibility, such a 
true artist-soul, such a lovely poet’s heart !’ 

‘You are very good,’ murmured Venetia, oppressed with the 
desire to kneel at his feet and tell him, on her side, how great and 
noble and superior she thought him. But something that was not 
wholly spiritual held her back ; and all that she could do was to feel 
embarrassed, and to look divinely lovely but somewhat foolish. 

More of this kind of thing went on during the two hours given 
to the sketching of the ruined mill, and Ernest found the time not 
ill-employed, It was a pretty pastime, that might lead to some- 
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thing more serious, who knows? He must be caught and caged 
some day, and Venetia Greville might as well be his captor and 
gaoler as another—if she suited on further acquaintance. Mean- 
while it, pleased. him to make love.in. this vague and undefined 
manner. It committed him to nothing, and added to his store of 
knowledge, already considerable, as to the best way of dissecting 
a woman’s heart without wounding his own. For one peculiarity 
of Ernest Pierrepoint’s nature was that, however hard he might be 
hit, he was never really hurt—another, that his fancies invariably 
cooled on further knowledge, instead of growing warmer ; and that 
the more he made a woman love him the less he loved her. 

And all this while Venetia worshipped him as. her hero, the 
embodiment of her highest manly ideas; and believed in his 
absolute sincerity as much as he believed in her absolute sim- 
plicity. It was an unequal match in the game of love; but such 
matches always are unequal where one plays with coolness and 
knowledge, and the other has only faith and fervour as the rules 
by which hearts are thrown away and the best trumps forced and 
lost. Faith and fervour, indeed, have been at all times impedi- 
menta in the warfare of life. Seeing which some women fling 
them away altogether ; and we can scarcely blame them ! 

There had never been so gay a summer at Belton Forest as was 
this. Every week something fresh and delightful was set afoot ; 
chiefly by Ernest Pierrepoint and Charley Mossman ; to which the 
neighbourhood gladly subscribed its ‘attendance, and bought its 
pleasure at small cost. Ofcourse Venetia was always one of the most 
desired and desirable guests, ifaunt Honoria but rarely appeared— 
shuffling off the burden of her chaperonage on to any pair of 
matronly shoulders that would accept it, and even letting Venetia 
go under the escort of the young men alone rather than give 
herself the trouble of going with her. 

The neighbourhood had naturally made up its mind as to the 
state of matters between Ernest and Venetia, and busied itself in 
conjectures as to when the marriage would take place. They were 
all sure that something was on foot, and that the two were engaged 
-—or ought to be. There was no doubtas to the direction of their 
feelings—at least of hers, said the dowagers severely ; and nothing 
but an engagement could justify the attentions which the one 
paid with such marked devotion, and the pleasure which the other 
showed in accepting them. Wherefore it was put down as a 
settled thing; and people began to ask each other whether they 
should congratulate Miss Greville before a formal announcement, 
or was.it more proper to wait until the signal had been given by 
the authorities themselves? The women who had sons, generally 
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voted on the side of waiting ; also a few who had daughters—with 
a forlorn hope not yet beaten back, that things had not gone quite 
so far as this, and that Jane and Mary, Ellen and Susan, had still 
a chance—went with them. But the majority of the mothers with 
marriageable daughters, for whom husbands were scarce to find, 
were for shunting Miss Greville as soon as possible. Even if she 
had secured a prize for her own hand, she would be one rival the 
less for them if she was once fairly out of the way. 

Meanwhile, Venetia on her own side never gave it a thought 
whether she was engaged or not. She had come to the knowledge 
by now that she loved this man, this hero of her dreams realised 
in the flesh, with her whole heart, her whole strength; and she 
was as sure of his love for her as of hers for him. Could he be her 
hero and deceive her? Though he had never said anything 
definite, distinct, yet his voice, his manner, had told her all. He 
had suggested too much and too clearly not to mean her to under- 
stand him. She did not dishonour him so far as even to argue in 
her own heart whether such and such things were or were not. 
She knew; she was conscious; she trusted; she believed; she 
loved ; and she was sure that she was beloved. 

So matters stood, when Graziella Despues wrote ‘to her dear 
friend and sister Venetia, telling her that scarlet fever had broken 
out in the school, and that it was by Miss Priscilla’s desire she 
wrote to beg for an asylum at Oak-tree House, if her darling’s 
love could bear such a test—she, Graziella, having no place on 
earth to go to, as her guardian was abroad, and she was thus prac- 
tically homeless. 

‘It is a great shame of Miss Wynter to have scarlet fever in 
her house!’ cried Miss Honoria sharply. ‘And very inconside- 
rate to ask us to take Graziella. Good gracious! if she brings it 
with her; why, we might both take it and die!’ 

‘ But the poor little thing might take it and die if she stays 
there,’ said Venetia; ‘and that is more likely than that she 
should bring it with her to us. I don’t see how we can possibly 
hesitate, auntie! It would be murder if anything happened to 
her !” 

The beautiful blue eyes filled up with tears. With her capa- 
city for love, she could never be unfaithful to the old because of 
the new; and not even Ernest himself could make her forget 
Graziella. 

‘Did I say that we could?’ returned her aunt snappishly. 
‘You always jump so absurdly to conclusions, Venetia! Of 
course Graziella must come, more especially as she has been invited 
already, and her visit, in the natural course of things, would have. 
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taken place in a few weeks. I only say that it is very wrong of 
Miss- Wynter to have allowed scarlet fever to break out, 
and that in my state of health it is a dreadful risk to run, 
dreadful !’ 

‘Oh, I hope there will be no danger, auntie!’ said Venetia 
lovingly. ‘We will take all the care possible and perhaps no 
harm will come!’ 

‘At all events, yow will be satisfied to have your idol. here; 
and if I have to suffer, I have; that is all!’ answered Miss Morris, 
with an angry sigh. ‘So let us say no more about it. You are 
so fond of making a fuss, Venetia !’ 

With which she settled herself to her knitting dourly, while 
Venetia, feeling herself dismissed, went off to write to her friend, 
begging her to put herself in the train without a moment’s delay, 
and come off to Oak-tree House—or rather to her home, under- 
lined three times—where she knew that she was more than wel- 
come, and where—story-telling Venetia !—they had no kind of 
fear. She had had scarlet fever ten years ago, and auntie was too 
old to take it. So the doctor said when it was raging at Belton 
the summer before last, and there was, of course, no danger now: 
—ending the letter with a great deal of love and verbal caressing, 
and putting in a postscript the salient point of all :—‘* We have a 
new resident here for the summer, a Mr. Pierrepoint-—Ernest 
Pierrepoint—whom I am sure you will like, and who is sure to 
like you. We see a great deal of him.’ 

This was the first that Graziella had heard of her dear friend’s 
last enthusiasm—Venetia having kept back her confidence on this 
matter with a reticence wholly unlike her usual self; in con- 
sequence of which, when she read this last announcement, Graziella, 
who, girl as she was, had more finesse and more suspicion than 
the average woman, and who was infinitely more developed than 
her years, thought at once there was something in it; and was 
prepared to find that something out. 

‘How sly!’ she thought as she read the letter, a deep flush 
burning on her cheeks. ‘So, this is what all her professions to 
me have ended in at last! I was to be her dearest friend to the 
end of her life. I was her favourite, her second self, her beloved ; 
and here is this stranger, a person she has known only a few days, 
who has taken her away from me! But I will show her what I 
think when I get there; and let her feel that I see and understand 
her treachery.’ Then her thoughts took another turn. ‘I wonder 
what this Mr. Ernest Pierrepoint is like ?’ she said to herself, lean- 
ing back on the garden seat where she was sitting, half-closing her 
lustrous eyes as she watched the birds that came and went about : 
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her feet, and the shadows that fluttered on the flower-bed opposite. 
‘Perhaps he is handsome; perhaps he is in love with Venetia.’ 
She sighed. ‘I wonder if he is?—and I wonder if he will like 
me?’ 

It was one of those curious coincidences in life, of which there 
are so many, that at the moment when Graziella said these words 
to herself, Venetia was speaking to Ernest about her beloved friend 
—detailing her virtues, her beauties, her charms; and the Back- 
house family were thrown into a state of the most intense excite- 
ment by the information that their half-brother, Colonel Camper- 
down—the son of Mrs. Backhouse by a former marriage—was 
coming home from India on sick leave, and would be at the Elms 
in about a week’s time from this. 

Here then was a new shifting of the kaleidoscope, a new 
shuffling of the cards; characters incorporated into the drama at 
present enacting which might change the whole face of things, 
and turn the current of events into a totally different channel. 


(To be continued.) 
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Golosmith’s ‘Deserted Tillage.’ 


THERE are scenes which once painted on the living canvas of the 
mind endure there for ever in colours unfading; there are names 
which to all the world, from youth to age, have a gentle magic in 
their sound, and become enshrined amongst the holiest remem- 
brances of the heart. So it is with Auburn, once the ‘ loveliest 
village of the plain.’ Who that has read Goldsmith’s delightful 
poem has not wished himself away among those sequestered spots 
whose olden beauties it at once immortalises and sanctifies? What 
reader of it—straying by the more favoured haunts in his own 
vicinage when the first primroses of the year are in blow, or later, 
when all the apple-trees are shaken, and the orchardman’s conical 
hut is deserted—has not been reminded of those bowers which the 
poet sighed after, in language the most touching and numbers the 
most harmonious ?— 
Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid, 
And parting summer’s ling’ring blooms delayed. 

Many years have glided past since I first read the opening part of 
the Deserted Village. I built up illustrations to it from the retreats 
of my childhood with the wonted flexibility of youthful imagina- 
tion, and the pictures thus created have held their places despite 
all else that has come and gone, until, at length, I have had an 
opportunity to compare them with what yet remains of the reality. 
This being so, it has occurred to me that the perusal of a few notes 
which I made on a recent visit to Auburn might be interest- 
ing to admirers of Goldsmith, more especially to that large class 
of rising students of literature whose time and opportunities 
for pilgrimages of this sort may be but limited, or all in the 
future. 

The site of the ‘ Deserted Village’ is on the road from Athlone 
to Ballymahon, about six miles from the former town; and as 
crops of new ‘ Auburns’ are springing up round in all directions, it 
is necessary to mention the poet’s name in order to be set on the 
proper track to ‘Gooldsmith’s Auburns,’ as the Westmeath peasantry 
call it. The country north of Athlone is undulating, the view 
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being shut out by ranges of low hills, many of them mere sand- 
hills; and along the Ballymahon road the ordinary parallel 
fences are missed in many places, so that the vagrant donkey has 
here now and then an opportunity to taste the stolen sweets of 
sundry pastures without let or hindrance. The slopes on either 
hand are starred over with the brightest of whitewashed cottages, 
and everywhere about the hawthorn and the sloe-tree form a 
multitude of pretty alleys, all redolent in the May-time with the 
breathings of those flowers that love to hide in the brambly dell in 
fellowship with the broad-leaved sorrel-tasted shamrock. The 
cottage-gardens, with here and there a lichen-diseased apple-tree, 
and currant and gooseberry bushes growing in many an out-of-the- 
way place, are sufficiently indicative of quiet happy scenes of other 
days whose mementos are departing one by one. Pursuing the 
road from Athlone northward for about three miles, in a recess at 
the left formed by the hills that skirt the banks of Lough Ree, we 
come upon Ballykeeran; and surely if I were to turn eremite, and 
to build me a cell at an agreeable distance from the din and glitter 
and ring of this working-day world, I would choose for a site 
some silent nook of that woody hollow. Truly it is a very silent 
‘place ; the ‘ mournful peasant’ seems to have led thence his humble 
band—how impelled it is needless to say; and much of the sur- 
rounding’ country blooms, not, however, ‘a garden and a grave,’ 
but a grazing farm and a panorama of modern villas. A mile 
farther on is Glasson, certainly one of the prettiest of Irish villages. 
It has a very modest-looking little church, and hardly a house is to 
be seen there whose walls are unadorned with creepers and trained 
rose-bushes. After all, happy is that village which sitteth within 
favour of aristocracy; the bird of beggardom doth not commonly 
build in the tree over against the grand gate. Such a place has 
usually a distinguished air: its environs have, according to Hall, a 
fostering influence on the muse. Beautiful scenery in a manner 
educates the poet. His special faculties are, indeed, often known 
to thrive wonderfully when the slough of adversity lies on his 
horizon on the one hand and the mountain of magnificence on the 
other. Even the wayfarer forgets the weariness of his feet while 
pausing to luxuriate amidst the riches of Nature tastefully disposed ; 
and should he happen to recall the notorious couplet of Lord John 
Manners, while mentally repeating the last line of it, he is soothed 
into no little community of feeling with the noble writer by the 
home-felt present delight of shade or vista. Glasson owes much of 
its interest to its proximity to Waterstown, the demesne of Temple 
Harris. Waterstown House is very finely situated on an elevated 
position, commanding a most charming prospect in the happy 
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combinations of wood and lake and hill which surround it. It is 
reached by a long avenue, winding for great part of the way between 
palisades of beeches and lofty pines perfectly helical in growth. 
Fronting the house is an extensive parterre, exhibiting the most 
impressive elegance in the arrangement of its beds as well as in 
the variety of the flowers. Among the paintings at Waterstown 
House is a portrait of Sir William Temple, so noted as a diploma- 
tist and man of letters, and as the patron of Dean Swift. Indeed, 
so far as we can discover, the Temple blood has long been duly 
appreciative of the fairness of the earth; and Sir William tells us 
of his residence, Moor Park, in Surrey, that it was the sweetest place 
he had seen in his life at home or abroad. About a mile north of 
Glasson the prospect is closed by the woods of Auburn House, the 
residence of a Mr. Adamson. It is agreeably situated on a sheltered 
slope, but it has an air of certainly not very graceful neglect about 
it which, though promising the diversity of a fine group of ruins 
here in a few years, is sadly ominous, as indicating that ‘ southward 
the course of the canker hath its way.’ And now at last we are 
on the Pisgah whence we first obtain a view of that sacred region, 
the song of whose decay has floated over all the globe, and is 
breathed by thousands who have never set foot upon our shores. 
The road leads still north. To the east, stretching parallel to it, 
is the ‘neighbouring hill,’ near the summit of which, conspicuous 
in the distance, is the ‘decent church’ known as the rectory of 
Kilkenny West. A decent chapel of more modern date tops 
another neighbouring hill in the parish of Bunowen, perhaps the 
only architectural improvement of recent years that the place can 
show. At the west side of the road, a little way on, are the house 
and farm of Lissoy, where great part of Goldsmith’s early days was 
spent. The wide entrance avenue is bordered by youthful successors 
of the grand old elms that once overarched it with their boughs ; 
and at the farther end, with its front towards the road, is the ruined 
parsonage, of which, as it appears at present, a very correct illus- 
tration will be found in Chambers’s ‘ Cyclopedia of English Litera- 
ture.’ At the rear a few trees of the old orchard may yet be seen; 
and, thanks to the farmer yclept ‘James Grew,’ who lives near it, 
the whole surroundings of the remains of the ‘modest mansion’ 
are in keeping with the other associations of Auburn, and in 
accordance with the poet’s line. The house consisted of two stories, 
having each five windows, and according to Prior the basement is 
about sixty-eight feet by twenty-four. From the situation of the 
fireplaces, I am disposed to say that the breadth of the kitchen or 
its substitute was no more than twelve feet. The hearths are none 
of the hospitable Irish style ; there is nothing wide, generous, and 
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inviting about them; and from thinking over their appearance, 
such as they must once have been, there need be little hesitation 
in declaring that a broken soldier would find the ingle of one of 
our peasant farmers a much more cheery haven on a winter’s 
evening. About halfadozen aged trees to the right are all that now 
remain of the ‘ copse’ of other days; and not even Darwin himself 
could trace any blossomed thing in the place to a garden flower, 
though he should suppose an evolution period of thousands of 
perennial cycles. As to the ‘noisy mansion’ by the blossomed- 
furze-fence, this has experienced the fate of all hedge-schools, and 
the commodious national school of Tobberclair at hand by all 
accounts well supplies its place. With our modern watchword, 
mehr Licht, perhaps the donatio mortis causa of Goethe, we are too 
often disposed to ‘ think our fathers fools as wise we grow,’ and in 
all cases to associate with the term ‘hedge-school’ something 
inconceivably base and barbarous, forgetting its source and the 
tale its etymology tells of those sad penal times 


When, crouching ‘neath the sheltering hedge, or stretched on mountain fern, 
The teacher and his pupils met—feloniously to learn. 


Deeper thought must, however, awaken in the Irish breast grateful 
memory towards men who transmitted the vestal fire of the scholar, 
no matter how often in a smouldering state, from sire to son. 
True it is, that prototypes of the Firdramore seminary were but too 
numerous; yet must it, on the other hand, be admitted that, 
among the primary teachers of a bygone age, narrowness of surface 
was compensated for in most instances by a profundity not often to 
be met with in days like these. At all events, tradition testifies 
that the Lissoy pedagogue, Thomas Byrne by name, was none of 
your Ichabod Cranes or Van Bummels, but was indeed a light in his 
rustic circle; and whatever chagrin the impenetrable stupidity of 
‘ poor Noll’ when a schoolboy might have given the good man, the 
kind-natured poet in more favoured moments made up for it all. 
At a little distance from the entrance to Lissoy, and at the 
same side of the road, is the very pool alluded to by Goldsmith, and 
the noisy geese were now as ever gabbling over it and on its margin 
as I passed. It is bordered by a few stunted hawthorn-bushes, 
having upon them a strange impress of eld. Over against it is a 
ruinous cottage, the residence of a ‘ wretched matron’ whose tale 
of her own happier years assuredly merits a sympathetic listener : 


She only left, of all the harmlc:s train, 
The sad historian of the pensive plain. 


The fields near her cottage were, up to a recent period, covered 
with a deep embowering wood; but all this has been cut away, and 
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now only the discoloured stumps remain, as if left to heighten the 
apparent desolateness of the scene. 

Ascending an incline, which certainly deserves not the name of 
‘hill,’ we come to the cross of the ‘Three Jolly Pigeons,’ where 
the ruins of the alehouse may be seen; also the sycamore on which 
the signboard of that little inn used to be so invitingly hung in 
years that are over. Here, too, at the opposite side of the road, 
grows a later representative of that famous hawthorn-bush, which, 
though no fragment of it now remains where those enviable old 
people would so often sit and chat, and where those artless loves 
were told by rustic lovers of long ago, yet bids fair to bloom in 
fancy’s garden for ever. To the right, a little off the road leading 
north-west, are the hoary roofless walls of the once ‘ busy mill.’ 
Most of the wheel has been taken away, doubtless by visitors, each 
scrap being in some sort as a faded palm-branch from one of ‘ the 
Delphian vales, the Palestines, the Meccas of the mind.’ The old 
nether millstone alone is likely to endure for a while beneath the 
ceaseless agencies of change and decay. To enter the ruined mill 
one must step over the ‘never-failing brook,’ which, though indeed 
choked with sedges, still repeats its own solitary murmur, as if it 
would whisper to the wanderer, 


Men may come, and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 


It was evening, and the place was overcast with a marked lone- 
liness; not even the corn-crake (for no nightingale visits Ireland— 
Spenser’s nightingale is the sally-pecker) interrupted the stillness. 
I looked on Auburn for the last time; true, its bowers were not 
merely in ruin but obliterated, and the long grass waved on the 
mouldering wall and on the cheerless hearthstone and on the chim- 
ney-tops whitened by the rains of many aday. Just as I was about 
to turn on my homeward route, a sudden gush of sunlight streamed 
over all the prospect, far and away over moor and meadow and hill. 
There was for a moment round about such a brightness as the 
memory of old time sheds on an aged man’s countenance ; such a 
soft effulgence as needed but the lowing kine and the graceful milk- 
ing-maiden’s song responded to by the guileless swain, and the loud 
laugh (yes! ye stilted Meteyards and thou crabbed Carlyle) and the 
murmur of joyous voices near betokening a current of life flowing 
freely along, to rival in its influence on the mind and heart 

The light that never was on sea or land, 

The consecration and the poet’s dream. 

J. O’BYRNE CROKE, 
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Juliet. 
BY MRS, H, LOVETT CAMERON, 


Cuarter VII. 


MR, BRUCE'S LETTER. 


‘You will let me sit here and write a letter, won’t you, Colonel 
Fleming?’ said Mrs. Blair, when Juliet, on her inopportune 
entrance, had effected a hasty retreat. 

Of course Colonel Fleming was delighted to have Mrs. Blair’s 
company. From his using it so much, the room had come to 
be looked upon as essentially his. 

The lady sat down, dipped her pen in the ink, and began to 
write. Now and then she glanced at her companion, who, with 
a perfectly impassive face, sat apparently absorbed in the ‘ Saturday 
Review.’ 

It was not a very long letter, but the composition of it seemed 
to afford her a good deal of trouble, for she laid down her pen and 
pondered several times. 

‘You must be very urgent,’ she wrote, ‘for I fear Juliet is 
inclined to be headstrong, and to throw herself away in an entirely 
new and most undeserving quarter ; it would bea dreadful mistake, 
—and with such a property. The responsibility rests almost entirely 
on yourself.’ And then she signed her name and put up the letter 
in a faint-scented, grey-tinted envelope, which she sealed and 
addressed to ‘ Josiah Bruce, Esq., 199 Austin Friars, City,’ with an 
underlined Private in large letters in the left-hand corner. 

It was astonishing how affectionately devoted Mrs. Blair was to 
her step-daughter all that day. She hardly let her out of her 
sight; she was untiring in her efforts to amuse and entertain her ; 
she offered to wind her wools, to play her accompaniments, to go out 
driving with her, and even to help her with her visits in the village. 

Juliet wasin such a strange exalted state of mind, that she was 
scarcely conscious of these unwonted attentions; but when the 
evening came, she found that she had not spoken a single word to 
her guardian since the morning, _ 
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When they went upstairs to bed, Mrs. Blair did a most unusual 
thing; she followed Juliet into her bedroom. 

‘ Juliet, love, I have something to say to you; I fear, something 
you won't like,—-something disagreeable.’ 

* One seldom does like disagreeable things, my dear Mrs. Blair. 
What is it that you are going to tell me ?’ 

‘Well, dear, it is about yourself. You don’t generally like my 
advice even when it is best meant, I know; but still , 

‘I am afraid I am not very amenable to advice,’ said the girl, 
with a momentary softening towards the woman whose falseness 
she always instinctively fathomed with the clear-sightedness of a 
perfectly candid and sincere nature; ‘you know I have had my 
own way so much; but I shall really be glad to listen to any 
advice you can give me.’ 

‘ Well, love, it is about Colonel Fleming and yourself.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ In aninstant she was like a creature 
at bay, turning on her stepmother with flashing eyes. 

‘Don’t get angry, Juliet; but do you think it is quite wise or 
prudent to sit so much alone in the library with Colonel Fleming 
in the morning? Of course you and I know what nonsense such 
a thing must be; but people are so stupid, and it gives rise to 
talk.’ 

‘People! what people ? and who talks?’ 

‘Why, things are said in the house—in the servants’ hall,’ 

‘ How dare they!’ cried Juliet, frantically. 

‘Yes, of course, love, it is most impertinent; but you see 
servants notice things just like anyone else,’ said Mrs. Blair depre- 
catingly. 

‘ And how can you lower yourself to listen to tittle-tattle from 
the servants’ hall, Mrs. Blair!’ 

‘Hush, hush, my dear, don’t scold at me; I never listen, 
never ; as I always tell Ernestine, “‘ don’t bring things to me.”’ 

‘I hate that Ernestine!’ broke in the girl passionately. 

‘ Ernestine isa very valuable servant, and I don’t intend to 
part with her, said Mrs. Blair with a touch of temper, which, 
however, was instantly suppressed ; ‘ but, my love, that is not the 
point; as I was saying, they will talk, and isn’t it a pity to give 
occasion for such talk? Of course, you and I know how absurd 
it is, quite ridiculous, in fact ; a man such years older than your- 
self, so grave and serious, and your guardian too; something 
almost improper in the idea, isn’t there ? and you half engaged to 
Cis Travers too !’ 

* Be good enough to leave Cis Travers’s name out of the question, 
Mrs, Blair,’ said Juliet, by this time fairly stamping with fury, 
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‘I consider myself quite incapable of doing anything that is 
unseemly or unfitting to my position in this house, and I shall 
certainly not alter my conduct for any impertinent remarks which 
may be made upon it by your maid!’ 

‘Well, dearest, don’t be so angry about it; I am sure I only 
meant to give you a motherly hint, and you must not bear me a 
grudge for it, will you, darling ?’ 

‘Thank you; I dare say you thought it was your duty,’ said 
Juliet, coldly ; at which Mrs. Blair declared that she was a sweet, 
dear, warm-hearted, generous-souled darling, flung her arms round 
her, and kissed her almost with rapture, Juliet submitting to the 
operation with a very bad grace. 

But afterwards the shot told, as Mrs. Blair, who understood 
her victim, probably knew that it would. For Juliet breakfasted 
in her own room the next morning, and then, it being a bright 
fine day, went straight out to the home farm and the village, 
and to call on the clergyman’s wife, and did not come in till the 
luncheon bell was ringing. As she entered, she met Colonel 
Fleming in the hall. 

‘Why, where have you been hiding yourself all the morning?’ 
he said, as he went forward to greet her. 

‘I have been out; I had to go into the village and to the 
farm.’ ; 

‘You mustn’t do that again. I can’t spare you; I have 
wanted you all the morning,’ he said, with a ring in his voice that 
sent a thrill of delight to her heart. 

And then Mrs. Blair came sailing down upon them from 
above, and they all three went in to luncheon. 

Juliet decided that she would not punish herself so foolishly 
another day ; she would go into the library asusual the next morning. 

But the next morning, fate, in the shape of a letter in a blue 
envelope that lay by Colonel Fleming’s plate at breakfast time, 
intervened. 

The letter ran thus : 

Dear Sir,—I very much wish you would run up to town for a few days; to 
begin with, I should like you to meet Davidson about the sale of those small 
Dorsetshire farms, as we could settle it all so much better in a personal interview 
with him. I also much wish to have some talk with you about another matter 
that is most seriously on my conscience, namely, the Travers alliance. I have 
had a visit from young Mr. Travers himself, who has been good enough to 
honour me with his confidence, and I have also received a letter from his father 
on the same subject, and I think that you and I, my dear sir, shall be wanting in 
our duty to Miss Blair, and in our due regard for the maintenance of her very 
fine property, if we do not do our utmost to carry out her late father’s wishes on 


this most important point, 
I am, sir, yours faithfully, Jostax Braver. 
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Colonel Fleming read this letter over twice most carefully, 
and then laid it down by the side of his plate and went on with 
his breakfast in absolute silence. 

‘Can I have the dog-cart to take me to the station this 
morning to meet the 12,30 train, Juliet?’ he asked, after some 
minutes. 

‘Certainly ; but why ?’ 

‘I find I must go up to town to-day.’ 

‘Then I will drive you to the station in my pony carriage; 
that will be much pleasanter, don’t you think so?’ 

‘No doubt, fair hostess ; but I fear it is not possible, as I must 
take my portmanteau.’ 

‘Your portmanteau! Why, I thought you meant for the day! 
For how long are you going ?’ said Juliet, laying down her knife 
and fork. 

‘I must be away a few days, perhaps a week,’ he answered, not 
looking at her and speaking rather rapidly. 

‘A week!’ she repeated, with a dull dismay in her voice. 

‘ Yes, I have a good many things I ought to begin to see to. 
Time slips away so rapidly, and my leave will not last for ever; 
and now Mr. Bruce writes that he wants me to see about—about 
the Dorsetshire farms you have settled to sell. Yes, I think it 
will take me about a week. If you will kindly excuse me, I will 
go and see after putting up my things.’ He spoke rather nervously, 
and rose to leave the room. 

‘Oh, let Higgs see to all that,’ said Juliet, impatiently. 

‘Thanks; I will go and speak to him ;’ and he went. 

Juliet sat still in a sort of stupor. A week! what an endless 
blank of days it seemed! what a sudden break in her fool’s paradise ! 
What could take him away from her like that for a whole week, 
with so much that was unspoken between them, and that last 
question that he had asked her still unanswered ? 

Almost before she had realized that he was going, she heard 
the sound of the wheels of the dog-cart driving up to the door, 
and she met the footman carrying down his hat-box and _port- 
manteau, and he himself in stiff London clothes anda tall hat, 
following the man downstairs. ' 

‘Must you really be off ?’ 

Poor child! A far less accurate observer of human character 
than was Hugh Fleming could hardly have failed to trace the 
despondency in her face and voice as she spoke. 

‘I must really, I am afraid; unless I want to lose my train,’ 
he answered, smiling; ‘ but I shall come back, Juliet, certainly in 
a week, perhaps sooner ; I shall come back,’ 
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‘You are sure?’ she asked almost entreatingly; and he 
answered very gravely, 

‘ Yes, in any case I shall come back.’ 

And then he jumped into the dog-cart, gathered up the reins, 
lifted his hat to her, and drove off; whilst she stood leaning 
against the open doorway, watching till he was out of sight. A 
tall graceful figure, clad in soft brown velvet, with large wistful 
dark eyes that seemed almost as if they might be full of tears as 
they looked after him. 

Did he think, I wonder, as he looked back at her, of that other 
girl in her white dress, who had so stood under a honeysuckle 
archway on a midsummer’s evening, twenty years ago ? 

Not much, I fancy. 

How desolate and dull the house seemed to Juliet as she 
turned back into it again after he was gone! She wandered about 
aimlessly, not knowing what to do with herself. At last she went 
into the library, where everything reminded her of him. 

His books, some of his papers, and his writing things lay 
scattered on the table where he was accustomed to sit; she 
fingered them lovingly one after the other, and then began to put 
them together, smoothing out the papers and putting them in 
order with a touch that was lingering and reverent, as if they had 
been relics. 

Presently she caught sight of the portfolio of his drawings 
leaning up against the wall. She sat down on the floor in front 
of it, and began turning over the sketches eagerly until she found 
again the little crayon head she had first so ruthlessly torn and 
then so laboriously mended. Leaning her head on her hand and 
holding it out before her, Juliet Blair gazed long and intently 
at it. 

Poor, pale, sweet face! now that she knew its story, how full 
of touching meaning were the blue eyes and the little timid 
mouth ! 

Poor little bride, dead on her wedding morning! was ever 
story so pitiful, so heart-rending as hers! 

And yet her living rival, with her rich warm colouring and 
glorious eyes, with twice her beauty and ten times her talent, sat 
staring at the faint pale face with all the passion of unreasoning 
jealousy raging at her heart. 

This was the girl who had possessed his first, his best affections, 
who was his ideal, his religion in woman, who had won from him 
that intense devotion of his early manhood which can never in 
any man be exactly reproduced again ! 

Was she unfortunate? was she poor? Nay, rather, most 
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fortunate, most blessed, most rich Annie Chalmers, to have known 
how to win his whole heart, to have possessed the first love of 
such a man as Hugh Fleming, even if with her life she had paid 
the forfeit of such intense, such unspeakable joy ! 

For, what was left to her—to Juliet Blair? Nothing but the 
wreck of a heart that had scarcely even now recovered that early 
shock; the fragments of a life that was broken up and spoilt ; 
the tangled thread that might never possibly be entirely made 
straight again. And was she sure even of this? Alas! no. 

I do not think that, from what you have seen of my Juliet, 
you will misunderstand her when I tell you that there was little 
pity, little compassion in her heart towards that poor dead girl, 
whose story nevertheless had affected her in the telling; but only 
a great envy and a great bitterness of soul. 

Meanwhile Colonel Hugh Fleming was leaning back in a first 
class smoking carriage of the Great Western Railway with a 
cigar in his mouth, going through a course of the most unpleasant 
self-examinations. 

Was he a blackguard ? he asked himself angrily; had he no 
sense of honour left, that he must go and stay in a girl’s house as 
her guardian, and then try to steal her heart as a lover ? 

She with all her money, and he with nothing save his Indian 
appointment! What had he been doing? what had he been think- 
ing about? Over what precipice had his selfishness well-nigh 
hurried him when Mr. Bruce’s timely reminder had recalled him 
suddenly to his senses? Good heavens! was this honour? was 
this conscientiousness? was this fulfilling the responsibility her 
father had delegated to him? What opprobrious names would 
there not be rightly cast at him by everybody belonging to her, 
were he to do this mean, base deed, and take advantage of his 
position with her to gain possession of her wealth! 

Ah! but the child was learning to love him! could he not 
read it in those dark eyes that could hardly meet his, in her burning 
cheeks and trembling lips, and still more in all the little flashes of 
temper and jealousy that betrayed her secret to him a hundred 
times a day? Only learning as yet, he trusted; she would un- 
learn the lesson soon enough if he showed her how; her pride, her 
spirit would carry her through it. Alas! why was she not poor 
like himself? why was she clogged with all these riches? Oh 
God! but it was hard to have such happiness once more within 
his reach, and this time to have to push it away from him with 
his own hands! 

When he got to town he put himself into a hansom and went, 
straight down to Austin Friars, 
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Mr. Bruce was in, and delighted to see him, 

He plunged at once into all the advantages of the ‘alliance,’ 
as he would callit. It would be the making of the property; just 
what was always wanted to render it the finest and most valuable 
in the county. The families had always been friendly, and her 
father had set his heart on it; he had at least a dozen letters from 
old Mr. Blair by him now on this subject; he would show them 
to Colonel Fleming if he liked. 

Colonel Fleming would waive that; he was quite ready to 
take Mr. Bruce’s word for it; but what, might he ask—what did 
Mr. Bruce imagine that he could do in the matter ? 

‘Why, urge it upon her, my dear sir, urge it upon her.’ 

*% what can I say? Surely you are the person 

‘Not a bit of it, Colonel; not a bit of it. She doesn’t mind 
me more than an old woman. Now, she has the greatest respect 
and reverence for you, I know very well; and affection too, I 
think.’ 

‘Yes, yes, very likely,’ interrupted Hugh hurriedly; ‘still I 
cannot see that anything I can say will make any difference to 
her.’ 

‘You bave great influence with her, I am sure you have; 
and besides you are the person to speak; it will come with au- 
thority from you. It is clearly your duty, Colonel Fleming, if 
you will excuse my saying so.’ 

* Of course, of course, Bruce; say no more about it; but Miss 
Blair is not docile.’ 

‘Not at all, sir, not at all; and that reminds me. Do you 
know of any low attachment she is likely to have formed lately?’ 
asks Mr. Bruce, quite unconscious that the ‘ undesirable person’ 
alluded to in Mrs. Blair’s letter, which by the way he carefully 
kept dark, was no other than Colonel Fleming himself. 

‘Low attachment!’ repeated that gentleman in amazement ; 
‘certainly not; I never heard of such a thing, and should think 
it quite impossible ; what can you have heard ?’ 

‘Ah, well, I certainly did not think much of it myself, but 
rumours are always getting about, and will as long as she is un- 
married; the girl should have a husband—nothing will really be 
right on the place till she is married.’ 

‘Still, objected the Colonel, ‘I do not see that you can force 
her into marrying against her will.’ 

‘Certainly not; but young women, my dear sir, as you and I 
know well, are very easy to influence. A few judicious words 
about duty and responsibility and so forth, and they come round 
as nicely as possible ; they only want management.’ 
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Colonel Fleming had his own views on the subject of whether 
young women were manageable or not, but he did not think it 
necessary to impart them to worthy little Mr. Bruce. 

‘I do not think,’ he said as he rose to go, ‘that you will find 
that Miss Blair is a lady who will do violence to her feelings from 
any such motives.’ 

‘Violence—no, indeed, Colonel; I did not think of any 
violence in the matter. Young Mr. Travers has been with me, 
and from what he told me of their last interview, I should be 
inclined to think—well, perhaps it might be a breach of confidence 
—but still, as you are her guardian F 

‘Tell me by all means, Mr. Bruce,’ said Colonel Fleming 
eagerly; ‘what had she said to him ?’ 

‘Well, she had certainly given him a slight repulse, but Mr. 
Cecil Travers did not strike me as a hopeless lover at all; he 
seemed assured that with time and your assistance—in fact, my 
dear sir, as I said before, I believe the cause only wants a few 
judicious words from yourself to be won;’ and Mr. Bruce rubbed 
his hands together and smiled at his visitor in the most satisfied 
and delighted manner. 

Colonel Fleming gravely assured him that he would endeavour 
to do his duty to Miss Blair in this as in every other respect, and 
then took his leave. 

He wandered westwards in the lowest possible spirits; he 
dropped in at his tailor’s and his banker’s on the way, which did 
not take him very long, and then sauntered into the East India 
Club and ordered himself a solitary dinner. A few old friends 
nodded to him as he went in. One asked him when he was going 
back to India, and he answered, with a sort of half groan, as soon 
as possible. On which Major-General Chutney—whose wife had 
come home hoping to cut a splash, which she found herself unable 
to do in a remote semi-detached stucco villa in Notting Hill, and 
consequently led her lord along a path that was anything 
but bordered with roses—answered that he was quite right; he 
only wished he could get back there ; ‘ the old country is a mistake, 
Fleming, depend upon it, quite a mistake.’ 

And Hugh echoed his words gloomily, ‘ Yes, a mistake al- 
together ; how is your wife ?’ 

‘Thanks, Mrs. Chutney is well, poor thing; perhaps,’ added 
the general insinuatingly, ‘ perhaps— ahem, as you are in town, 
you might look in upon her; it would gratify her very much to 
see an old friend: here is my card.’ 

Hugh took the card and promised to call on the lady if he 
had time, wondering vaguely as he did so in what possible way 
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it could gratify her, whilst his friend departed with many internal 
chuckles at the stroke of policy he had achieved. 

‘Very clever that of me about the calling,’ he said to himself, 
rubbing his hands gleefully together, ‘she'll like that, I know; 
shouldn’t wonder if it kept her in a good temper for a week— 
shouldn’t wonder a bit !” 

For Hugh Fleming happened to have a first cousin who was a 
lord; a lord whose name was frequently to be seen in the ‘ Morning 
Post’ in connection with other much greater names than his own. 
And although this was a fact to which my hero himself seldom gave a 
thought, and which it may be said that he had almost forgotten, 
seeing that his cousin had never doneanything for him, norever given 
him anything beyond occasionally his lordly hand to be shaken, 
and once, many years ago, a day’s covert shooting in his preserves ; 
still the fact of his cousinship remained, and Major-General 
Chutney well knew that his better half was not at all oblivious 
of it. To be able to say in familiar converse with the ladies of 
her acquaintance, ‘ Colonel Fleming called on me to-day; such a 
dear fellow! an old friend of the General’s and a first cousin of 
Lord So-and-so, you know, my dear, whose name I daresay you 
have often seen in the papers in attendance on His Royal Highness,’ 
would certainly be very gratifying indeed to the soul of Mrs. 
Major-General Chutney ! 

Left alone at the club, Hugh Fleming ate his dinner in moody 
silence, and wondered what on earth he should do with himself in 
town during the week he had said he should be away. 

Truth to say, he had named that time for his absence because 
he had thought it good both for himself and for her that he should 
be away as long as possible, and not at all because of the amount 
that he had to do. 

In fact, he had hardly any thing todo. He was to go again 
the next day to see Mr. Bruce about the Dorsetshire farms; he 
had already visited his banker and his tailor; it was hardly 
possible that he should go more than once again to see these 
gentlemen. He went to call next day on his only London relatives, 
an uncle and aunt living in Cavendish Square, from whom he had 
not even any expectations, and who were almost more surprised than 
pleased at his visit; and he did actually, with a view to killing 
time, go and call on Mrs. Chutney, in which amusement he suc- 
ceeded in expending the whole of one afternoon, as that good lady, 
with true Indian hospitality, insisted on having up a refreshment 
tray, although it was but three o’clock in the day, and forced him 
into the consumption, much against his will, of a large slice of 
seed cake and a glass of very bad sherry. Finally he had his hair 
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cut, and watidered up and down Bond Street and Pall Mall 
aimlessly and miserably for the whole of one day; and then he 
could stand it no longer. Two days short of the week he had 
promised to be away, he paid his hotel bill, packed up his portman- 
teau, drove to the station, and took his place in the midday 
express, which would bring him down to Sotherne in time for 
dinner, with an insane and perfectly unreasonable joy sadly unbefit- 
ting his mature years and the general seriousness of his aspect. 


Cuarter VIII. 


THE FIRST OF NOVEMBER. 


Ir was on one of those days when Colonel Hugh Fleming was 
away up in London that ‘a southerly wind and a cloudy sky’ 
ushered in the first of November. 

Of all the three hundred and sixty-five days of the year the 
first day of November was to Squire Travers the most solemn and 
the most important. 

The first meet of the season was held, according to a time- 
honoured custom, on a small triangular-shaped common surrounded 
by three cross roads, and having in the centre a fine group of elm 
trees, known by the name of Waneberry Green. 

Here, by eleven o’clock in the morning on the eventful day, were 
gathered together half the county-side. There were eight. or ten 
carriages full of ladies on the road by the side of the turf—Lady 
Ellison driving her roan ponies with her daughter-in-law beside 
her; Mrs. Blair, in sables and a Paris bonnet, leaning back in 
the Sotherne barouche in solitary grandeur; fat, good-tempered 
old Mrs. Rollick, with her three plain but jolly daughters crammed 
up in the antiquated yellow family chariot, all four laughing and 
talking very loud indeed all at once, side by side with the Countess 
of Stiffly, very thin and angular, sitting bolt upright in her brand 
new carriage, and casting withering glances of contempt and 
disgust at ‘those horrible Rollick girls ;’ and many other repre- 
sentatives of the county families. Besides these there were also 
most of the smaller fry of the neighbourhood. 

The parsons had come out to see the fun, with their wives and 
daughters, in unpretending little pony carriages ; and the farmers’ 
wives, in wonderful and gorgeous colours, driving themselves in their 
high tax-carts. 

And then there were a goodly company of riders. Ladies of 
course in any number, most of them having merely ridden over to 
see the meet and to flirt with the men, though some few had a 
more business-like air, and looked as if they meant going by and 
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by. Conspicuous amongst these latter is Juliet, on her three-hun- 
dred-guinea bay horse, side by side with Georgie Travers on her 
old chestnut. 

Juliet with her face flushed rosy with the wind, and her beau- 
tiful figure shown off to full advantage by her perfectly fitting 
habit and by the splendid horse on which she is mounted, looks as 
lovely a picture as anyone need wish to see, and is the centre of an 
admiring group of red-coated horsemen; but Georgie is a little 
nervous and anxious, and keeps looking about for Wattie Ellison, 
who has not yet appeared. 

The Squire of course is in great force, riding about from group 
to group, talking to the ladies in the carriages, waving his hand 
to this or that new-comer, consulting his watch every minute, 
and trotting rapidly up and down as full of business as a general 
on the eve of a battle. 

‘Isn’t your Wattie coming ?’ asks Juliet aside of Georgie, for 
her woman’s wit has long ago guessed her little friend’s secret. 
‘ Ah, there he is, coming up to us now; how well he looks in pink ! 
How do you do, Mr. Ellison ? here is Georgie getting quite pale and 
anxious because you are so late!’ and Juliet nods pleasantly as the 
two lovers with smiles and blushes take up their position at once 
side by side. 

And now the clatter of hoofs is heard on the left, and, headed 
by Ricketts the huntsman, and backed up by the two whips, in a 
deep, compact, and mottled mass, the pack of hounds comes trotting 
quickly on to the scene. 

Then at once all is bustle and excitement; the Squire gives 
the word, on go the hounds to draw the woods to the right, crack 
go the whips, too-too-too goes the horn, and with much hurry 
and commotion the whole body of riders follow in the wake of the 
master. 

Then there is the usual waiting about at the cover side, the 
gleam of red coats dotted about the field turns the grey background 
of brushwood and the sombre ploughed field into a holiday scene, 
all voices are hushed in the suppressed excitement of the moment, 
save only the Squire’s, who swears roundly at everything and every- 
body within hearing, whilst the hounds draw silently but closely 
through the wood. 

Then all at once a whimper is heard, soon deepening into a 
mellow chorus: ‘Tally ho! Gone away! gone away!’ 

In a moment the hounds have burst from the wood, and after 
them dash the whole company helter-skelter, as fast as their horses 
can lay legs to the ground. 

Such a confusion at the first few fences! 
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Some refuse, some jump on each other, some make for gates, 
whilst the timid riders turn back, and those who are left with the 
first flight settle themselves down to their work in earnest, and 
soon disappear over the shoulder of the hill. 

In an incredibly short space of time Waneberry Green is de- 
serted. The carriages have all driven off, some few to follow for 
a mile or two along the lane in hopes of coming across the hounds 
again, but most of them to turn in the direction of their respec- 
tive homes. The lookers-on and followers on foot, who often see a 
good deal of the fun, have all disappeared ; not a living soul is left; 
and the rooks, who have been disturbed from their haunts by the 
morning’s noise and commotion, come cawing contentedly back 
to the elm trees in the middle of the little common. 

They had a good run that morning, and foremost in the field 
was of course Georgie Travers, pressing close in her father’s wake, 
and followed near by by Wattie Ellison. Georgie knew every inch 
of the country, every gap, every gate, every ditch. 

She picked her own line with a cool head and scientific reck- 
oning, she knew better than to waste her own strength or her horse’s 
at the beginning of the day with unnecessary exertions, but when 
there did come an unavoidable thick-set bullfinch or a stiff bit of 
timber, Georgie put the chestnut’s head well at it, rammed in her 
little spurred heel, set her teeth hard, and was over it in a manner 
that made every man round her turn for an instant to admire. 

Juliet Blair did not ride to hounds after this fashion. I am 
not sure that she would not at heart have considered it rather in- 
fra dig. for the owner of Sotherne Court to go rushing over hedges 
and ditches during the whole day in the reckless way that little 
Georgie Travers did. 

Juliet followed for a little way in a leisurely lady-like manner, 
followed by her groom, and keeping rather aloof from the ruck of 
the hunt, till they came to the first check, and then she turned her 
horse’s head into a side lane, left the hounds behind, and went for 
a quiet ride on her own account. 

Just when she was going home, and long after she thought she 
had left every trace of the hunt behind her, she suddenly came upon 
Georgie and young Ellison riding side by side down a narrow lane 
with their heads and hands suspiciously close together. 

¢ Halloa, Georgie! I left you in the front ; howdo you come here ?’ 

‘I got thrown out!’ said Georgie, blushing, ‘and we have lost 
the hounds; have you seen anything of them?’ 

‘Nothing whatever, and I don’t suppose you want to see them, 
you very disgraceful young people!’ said Juliet, laughing, as she 
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Georgie and her lover rode on slowly. 

‘ You will tell your father to-night, Georgie ?’ said the young 
man. 

‘ Yes, I think I had better; but papa has been very worried 
lately by Cis.’ 

‘What has poor Cis been doing now ?’ 

‘Why, Juliet has refused him again,’ said Georgie, laughing. 

‘T am sure I am not surprised ; how can your father expect her 
to have him ?’ 

‘ Well, I don’t know, but even now papa won’t give up the idea ; 
he is very savage with Cis, and it is a good thing the poor boy is 
away. Certainly Cis inherits papa’s dogged determination if he 
inherits nothing else, for he won’t give her upa bit. I rather like 
him for it. Oh Wattie, Wattie!’ she cried suddenly, ‘there are 
the hounds; come along.’ 

And Georgie was over the hedge in a minute and away, as a 
gleam of scarlet and white through a break in the woodland told 
them that they had again fallen in with the lost hunt. 

Such a run they had in the afternoon! thirty-five minutes with- 
out a check ; it quite eclipsed the little spurt of the morning. 

It was very late that afternoon when Georgie and her father, 
stiff, tired, and muddy, dismounted at their own hall door, and 
limped into the house, whilst their steeds, looking tucked up and 
draggled, were led away to their well-earned gruel. 

Little Flora came flying down stairs three steps at a time to 
meet them. 

‘Have you killed a fox, papa? where is his head?’ she cried, 
clinging to her father’s muddy coat tails. 

Mrs. Travers, following slowly, lugubriously said it was a mercy 
they hadn’t broken their necks this time, as if they were in the 
habit of doing so. 

‘Oh papa!’ cried little Flora, ‘do let me ride with you some 
day on Snowflake ; I know I could go quite well without a leading 
rein.’ 

*So you shall, my little girl, said the Squire, lifting her up and 
kissing her, ‘ I'll make another Georgie of you some day, when she 
goes and marries, and leaves her old daddy!’ and the old man 
winked and nodded at his eldest daughter in a manner that made 
her quite hopeful about the confession that was hanging over her. 

‘Please go and take off your dirty things, Georgie, and make 
haste,’ said her mother. ‘Flora, you naughty child, you have cov- 
ered your nice clean frock with mud; and I wish, Mr. Travers, you 
wouldn’t put such ideas in the child’s head ; I am sure one daughter 
rushing about all day with a pack of men, and unsexing herself 
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among stable boys is enough in afamily. I hope to see Flora grow 
up a lady like her sister Mary.’ 

‘ Stuff and nonsense !’ growled the Squire fiercely ; ‘ there isn’t 
one of ’em can hold a candle to Georgie; I won’t hear her abused, 
ma'am. Unsexed, indeed! did ye ever hear such a word ! d’ye want 
her to ride in a flannel petticoat ? is it her wearing breeches that 
you mind ?’ 

* Don’t be so coarse, Squire,’ said his wife, looking deeply offended, 
whilst her spouse retired into his dressing-room with a loud guffaw 
of certainly rather unrefined laughter. 

It was in the evening, after dinner, when the Squire had re- 
tired to his study to smoke his nocturnal pipe that Georgie came 
and stood at the back of her father’s chair. 

‘Papa, I have something to say to you,’ she began, softly strok- 
ing the top of his bald head. 

‘What is it, my girl? I suppose you want another hunter this 
winter: well, I have been thinking myself the chestnut is looking a 
little bit shaky on his fore-legs, though there’s no doubt he carried 
you well to-day, very well—couldn’t have gone better; but still I 
know he won’t last forever. There’s that brown mare, I meant her 
for you, and—there, I'll give her to you outright for your own ; but 
I suppose you'll be wanting another. Well, if you're a good girl 
T’ll see what I can do for you.’ 

‘ But, papa, it isn’t about horses at all,’ said Georgie timidly. 

‘Not about horses!’ he exclaimed, looking up at her. ‘ Well, 
what is it, eh?’ 

‘You—you said to-day, papa—perhaps some day I might—I 
might think about marriage.’ 

‘Eh? what, what! marriage, is it? Ah, my girl, I shan’t know 
how to part with you, but I won’t be selfish; never fear, my dear, 
the old man won’t be selfish. I won’t say nay to any good man 
who will make my little girl happy and keep her as well mounted 
as she deserves to be. Who is the man? out with it, Georgie; 
who is the happy man ?’ 

‘Oh, papa, I am afraid it isn’t at all a good match for me, not 
so good as you would like, but he is such a dear fellow, and I am 
so very fond of him.’ 

‘ Well—out with it; who is he?’ said her father impatiently. 

‘Wattie Ellison!’ faltered the girl, hanging down her head. 

‘ What!’ thundered the Squire, jumping up from his chair and 
turning round on her—whilst his best meerschaum pipe fell shat- 
tered at his feet. ‘ What! how dare you mention that good- 
for-nothing young scoundrel to me? how dare you think of such a 
thing ? confound his impudence! so that’s what all your riding 
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about together has come to, is it! I wouldn’t have believed it 
of you, Georgie, I wouldn’t have believed it !’ 

‘Oh, papa, don’t be so angry,’ cried Georgie, ‘tearfully clasp- 
ing her hands together, ‘indeed we’ couldn’t help loving each 
other.’ 

‘Loving! pack of nonsense. I am ashamed of you, Georgie. 
You don’t suppose any father in his senses would allow his daugh- 
ter to marry an idle young pauper like that. How dare he lift his 
eyes to you! howdare he make love to you! that’s what I want to 
know. Of all the dishonourable, mean, base, contemptible young 
blackguards ; 

‘Papa, papa!’ cried Georgie frantically. 

‘Oh ay, I mean what I say, and a good horsewhipping is what 
Mr. Wattie Ellison deserves, and that’s what I would like to give 
him, and kick him out of the house afterwards, the impudent young 
scoundrel !’ 

And at this very moment the footman opened the door and in 
an impassive voice announced ‘ Mr. Walter Ellison.’ 

At this most unexpected and undesirable appearance on the 
scene of the young gentleman under discussion, poor Georgie went 
very nearly out of her mind with despair. 

The Squire, speechless with fury, and almost foaming at the 
mouth, literally flew at the throat of his would-be son-in-law, and, 
seizing him by the collar of his coat, shook him as a terrier 
shakes a rat. 

‘What d’ye mean by it? Howdare you, you scoundrel? You 
d—d young rascal!’ he panted out breathlessly, whilst Georgie 
rushed at him to defend her attacked lover. 

‘I don’t see that I need be so dreadfully sworn at, sir,’ said 
Wattie as soon as he was able to speak. ‘It is not my fault that 
your daughter is so charming that I could not help falling in love 
with her, and if you would allow us to be engaged we could wait, 
and I dare’say I could get something to do, and you would help us 
a little perhaps.’ 

‘T’ll see you d—d before ever I give you or her a farthing, sir, 
of that you may be sure; and as to allowing her to be engaged to 
you, I’d as soon allow her to be engaged to Mike the earthstopper, 
quite as soon—much sooner, in fact.’ 

‘ Hush, hush, papa!’ here broke in Georgie, with a very white 
face. ‘You need not say any more—you will be sorry for having 
spoken like this by and by.’ 

‘I shan’t be a bit sorry. I mean every word I say. When 
this young gentleman goes out of the house this evening, I forbid 
him ever to come into it again. I forhid you ever tospeak to him 
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or write to him, or hold any communication with him whatever ; if 
you do, I will disown you for my daughter, and never speak to you 
again ; and I tell you, Georgie, that sooner than see you married, or 
even engaged, to such an idle, profitless good-for-nothing as this 
young man, I would rather by far see you in your coffin.’ 

There were a few moments’ silence in the little room when the 
Squire finished speaking, and then Georgie, white to her very lips, 
but brave and resolute as the little woman always was where courage 
and resolution were wanted, went straight up to her lover. 

‘You hear what papa says, Wattie ; don’t stop here any longer, 
it is no use, he will never allow it, we must just make the best of it 
and submit. He is my father, and I wouldn’t disobey him for worlds. 
You had better go right away, my poor boy, and try and forget me. 
Yes, don’t shake your head, Wattie ; if it’s impossible, we shall per- 
haps learn with time and with absence to get overit. Oh Wattie, 
give me one kiss and say good-bye!’ And she put both her 
arms round her lover’s neck and kissed and clung to him sobbing, 
whilst her father stood by, looking on, but saying never a word, with 
a sort of choke in his throat of which he felt half ashamed. 

‘Good-bye, my love—God bless you, Wattie; as long as you are 
alive I will never marry any other man on earth. Go now,’ and 
she pushed him with her own hands gently out of the room and 
closed the door upon him. 

* My own brave good girl!’ said the Squire when he was gone, 
attempting to draw his daughter into his arms, but Georgie shrunk 
away from him. 

‘Don’t touch me, don’t speak to me,’ she said, and thep sat down 
till she heard the front door close with a slam, and Wattie’s foot- 
steps die away on the gravel walk outside. 

Then she got up and moved rather unsteadily towards the door. 
The Squire sprang forward and held it open for her, looking at her 
wistfully, almost entreatingly, as she passed out; but she fixed her 
eyes in front of her and did not look at him. 

And somehow, when she was gone and he was left alone, although 
his daughter had given up her lover and promised to obey him, and 
although he had sworn his fill at the young fellow and had not even 
been answered again, the old man did not feel very triumphant ; he 
did not seem to have had the best of it at all in the encounter that 
was just over, but rather very much the worst of it. He hada 
vague idea that he had taken an inglorious part altogether, and 
felt rather small and contemptible in his own eyes. 

* Nonsense, nonsense,’ he said to himself at last, ‘ of course I 
was quite right—quite right—any father in my place would have 
done the same—impudent young scoundrel! and how was I to know 
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the girl would take it in that meek way ? girls don’t generally. I 
didn’t like the look in her face, though, when she went out. I hope 
jt won’t make any difference between her and me, though. Oh, 
she'll get over it fast enough! I think I'll give her a new saddle ; 
she wants one badly—yes, I'll do that for her ; that will please her, 
I know.’ 

And no sooner had this brilliant idea come into his mind than 
he sat down and wrote to his saddler in London to send down as 
soon as possible a new lady’s saddle of the very best that money 
could buy. 

When he had directed and stamped this letter, and dropped it 
into the letter box outside in the hall, he felt happier in his mind, 
and went upstairs and joined the rest of his family in the drawing- 
room, but Georgie was not there. 

No word was said between Georgie and her father of what had 
passed between them either the next day nor any of the days that 
followed. The girl went about her duties as usual, but very quietly 
and unobtrusively. She wrote her father’s letters and read the 
papers to him and walked up to the stables and kennels with him 
as she was always accustomed to do, but silently, listlessly, without 
any of her natural energy and enthusiasm. You could see there 
was no longer any pleasure or spirit in her life for her. She was 
not in the least sulky, she was perfectly sweet and gentle and sub- 
missive to her father, and when the new saddle came down she 
showed as much affectionate gratitude to him as he could possibly 
have expected, and yet everything was different. 

There was no longer that unity in thought and purpose, that 
perfect confidence that had always bound the two together in a tie 
that resembled a devoted friendship rather than the relation which 
father and daughter generally bear to each other. 

The next hunting day Georgie, much to her father’s relief, 
for he had been dreadfully afraid that she might refuse to go out, 
appeared at breakfast as usual in her habit. She rode the new 
brown mare, who, although she fidgetted a good deal at starting, 
and lashed out once or twice at the covert side in an unpleasant 
looking way, still, when she was once fairly going, certainly ee 
herself as if she knew her business. 

Wattie Ellison was not there, and Georgie and her father both 
overheard Sir George Ellison say, in answer to some enquiries after 
him, that his nephew had taken a fit of industry and gone to town 
to court fortune in his old chambers in the Temple. 

To Juliet Blair the girl said a few words concerning her trouble. 
Juliet saw at once that something had gone wrong with her little 
friend. 
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‘What has happened, Georgie ?’ she asked in a whisper, as the 
two found themselves side by side during a check in a deep lane. 
‘ You look so miserable.’ 

‘I ammiserable, Juliet,’ answered the girl, and her lip quivered. 
‘It is all over between me and Wattie; he has gone away; papa 
won't hear of it; he was very angry.’ 

‘What a shame! why should he be angry? Iam sure Wattie 
is a man anybody. might be proud of.’ 

‘Thanks, Juliet dear, but papa was quite right,’ answered 
Georgie, loyal as ever to her father ; ‘ I knew he would not allow it, 
You see, Wattie has no money and no ‘prospects whatever; one’s 
sense tells one it was impossible.’ 

‘ How I wish I could help you!’ cried Juliet, ever ready for a 
generous action. ‘ Now, don’t you think I could make you a good 
fat: allowance, just to start you in life, you know? You wouldn’t 
be proud, I know, for after all half the use of money is that now 
and then one can make somebody one cares for happy—don’t you 
think we could manage it ?’ 

‘I am afraid not, you dear good Juliet! not that I should be 
proud a bit; but you see papa would not hear of such a thing, nor 
Wattie either ; that is the worst of these men,’ added Georgie with 
a sigh. 

‘ What, not even if I was your sister-in-law ?’ said Juliet, laugh- 
ing. 
- Ah yes, then, perhaps. Oh dear, Juliet, how I wish you could 
manage tomarry Cis. Papa would be so pleased ; poor papa! it is 
hard on him that both his children give him so much trouble and 
anxiety in their love affairs.’ At this instant a halloa was heard, 
and Juliet, who was going home, waved her hand in farewell to her 
friend, who put the brown mare neatly over a stile and galloped off 
across a grass field to join the hounds, 


Cuapter IX. 
COLONEL FLEMING ADVISES HIS WARD. 


‘I woNnDER when he will come back,’ said Juliet to herself as 
she rode slowly up to her own hall door. ‘Not till the day after 
to-morrow, I suppose.’ 

It still wanted two days of the week he had said he would be 
away, and Juliet, as she dismounted and went in, felt that she had 
never known a week to be so interminably long as this one had been. 

She went into the little morning room. The short winter 
afternoon was drawing in, and the room was but dimly lighted by 
the flicker of the firelight, 
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‘Let us have some tea,’ said Juliet, flinging down her hat and 
gloves on the table and ringing the bell, and then she stooped down 
in front of the fire and began warming her hands. 

Somebody ‘rose from the sofa in the half light and came and 
stood behind her on the hearth rug. She thought it was her step- 
mother. 

‘JT am very cold,’ she said. 

* Are you?’ said a voice that was certainly not Mrs. Blair’s. 

She jumped up with a glad ery of surprise. 

‘Hugh!’ she exclaimed in her delight, unconsciously calling 
him by his christian name for the first time, and holding out both 
her hands to him ; and he took the hands and held them tight in 
his own, and then, with an impulse which he was unable to resist, 
drew her suddenly towards him and kissed her once on the fore- 
head. 

Ah! How many days were to pass away ere ever his lips 
repeated that unexpected and all too deliciously sweet caress ! 

‘You are glad to see me again, then?’ he asked, as Juliet 
drew back from him a little confusedly. 

‘Yes, so glad,’ she answered looking away from him with 
brightly crimsoned cheeks. ‘I had no idea you were here. What 
brought you back sooner than you expected ?’ 

‘The three-thirty express. My business was over; there was 
no longer any reason for my staying away.’ 

And then Higgs and the footman came in with the tea-tray 
and the candles, followed almost immediately by the rustle of Mrs. 
Blair’s silk dress along the passage. 

‘Why, Colonel Fleming!’ exclaimed that lady, ‘when did 
you come back? I never heard you arrive! Why, how quickly 
you have done all your London business ; how much more lively I 
should have thought it must be fora man to be up in dear delightful 
London, with all the clubs, and Bond Street, and the shops, and the 
theatres, than down in the wilds of the country with only two 
women to amuse him; shouldn’t you have thought so, Juliet ?’ 

‘ You underrate your own fascinations, Mrs. Blair!’ said Hugh 
with a gallant bow, whilst Juliet, still thrilling from head to foot 
with the memory of that kiss, busied herself silently at the tea- 
table. 

About that same kiss Hugh Fleming took himself afterwards 
very seriously to task. It was not at all in the programme of 
grave coldness and guardian-like severity of demeanour which he 
had drawn out for himself, and was quite incompatible with that 
stern line of duty and high principle to which he had determined 
most strictly to adhere, It was wonderful how, at the first sight 
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of that graceful girl, with her small dark head and soul-inflaming 
eyes, all these good resolutions had melted and vanished away, and 
left him so weak that he had not been able to resist even the 
smal! temptation of kissing her. 

It was only by going over and over again all the old argu- 
ments of honour and duty and right feeling during the course of 
a somewhat restless and sleepless night, that Hugh Fleming could 
at all bring himself round again to the very proper determination 
which Mr. Bruce’s arguments and his own conscience had succeeded 
in implanting deeply in his mind. 

He must do this hard duty by her: he must plead his rival’s 
cause ; he must if possible persuade her to look more favourably on 
Cis Travers’s suit, and then he had better get himself back to India 
as quickly as he could; for to stop by and see her married to 
another under his eyes was surely a pitch of self-torture and self- 
abnegation which could not possibly be required of him. 

‘Will you come out and take a turn in the garden with me, 
Juliet?’ he asked of her as they rose from breakfast the next 
morning ; ‘ it is a nice bright day for a stroll, and I have something 
to say to you.’ 

Juliet gladly consented and went to fetch her hat. 

They wandered out together towards the shrubberies, talking 
lightly first of one thing, then of another; Hugh, like a coward, 
delaying the evil moment as long as possible. Did he guess, perhaps, 
how rudely his hand was to tear away all her brightest dreams ? 

At last there was a sudden pause in their talk, and Hugh began 
hesitatingly : 

‘I said I had something to say to you.’ 

‘Yes?’ she said enquiringly, breaking off a little branch 
of crimson-berried yew from the hedge along which they were 
walking. 

‘ It is perhaps a difficult subject for me to broach to you, Juliet, 
and one which I can hardly dare hope you will listen to from 
me, but it has been forced upon my conviction of late that it is 
perhaps my duty to speak to you very plainly indeed upon this 
matter.’ 

‘Why should you not speak plainly to me?’ she answered, 
looking down at the red berries in her hand and fingering them 
nervously. 

‘It is the matter of your marriage,’ he said gravely. 

And then she answered, with, poor girl! heaven knows what a 
beating heart, and with all the hopes and fears of a glad love 
trembling in her low broken voice, ‘Speak to me as plainly as 
you will; speak to me from your heart, Colonel Fleming, not as 
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guardian to ward, but as man to woman ; that is how I shall like 
you best to speak.’ In a moment it had flashed across her that 
because she was rich and he was poor, because he was her guardian 
and she his ward, therefore it was that he hesitated to speak what 
was in his heart towards her. 

‘ Unfortunately, my dear Juliet,’ he answered after a moment’s 
silence, during which every demon that understands the art of 
temptation had fought a pitched battle within him and been 
defeated—‘ unfortunately, it is exactly as a guardian to a ward 
that I wish to speak to you. I think you have hardly given the 
subject of a marriage with Cecil Travers as much attention and 
consideration as the idea demands from you.’ 

The crimson berries dropped from her nerveless fingers upon 
the path and every vestige of colour faded from her face. 

Colonel Fleming went on, speaking rather rapidly. 

‘IT had no idea until lately how very much your poor father’s 
heart was set upon it, and how completely the match was of his 
own planning and arranging for you.’ 

No answer, only Juliet walked on rather faster by his side. 

‘Cecil Travers is certainly a most steady and deserving young 
fellow, and is, as I need not remind you, very much attached to 
you personally. He is, I am sure, quite above any sordid 
considerations, and will value you for yourself and not for your 
money, as s0 many of the men you will meet in the world might 
do. Don’t you agree with me?’ 

Still no answer; Miss Blair walks rapidly on. 

‘From what Mr. Bruce tells me,’ continued Colonel Fleming, 
‘and from what, indeed, I know myself of your affairs, it would be 
certainly a great advantage for the two properties to be united ; 
it appears that the whole of those outlying farms in the Lynedale 
valley, which now form part of Mr. Travers’s property, did in point 
of fact actually belong to your great grandfather, who sold them 
very much beneath their value to the Travers family in order to 
pay the debts of a younger son. Now, such a proceeding was of 
course an iniquity, and if you can in any way repair and make 
up for the sins of your ancestors by restoring the property to its 
original fair dimensions it is no doubt incumbent on you to do so. 
Noblesse oblige, my dear Juliet ; in your position of responsibility 
you are not quite the free agent which young ladies are generally 
supposed to be in these matters, and you owe a certain distinct 
duty, not only to your predecessors, but also, if I may be allowed to 
say so, to those that are to come after you.’ 

Then Colonel Fleming comes perforce to an end of his argu- 
ments, having, in fact, nothing more to urge. 
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‘You are well primed, Colonel Fleming!’ cries Juliet sarcas- 
tically. ‘Mr, Bruce has supplied you with the usual stereotyped 
sentences. I have heard all that you have been saying a great 
many times before ;’ and she laughed a short, dry, and not pleasant 
laugh. 

‘I don’t know, if the things are true, that they are any the 
worse for having been said before,’ says her guardian, almost 
humbly. 

And then Juliet stops short in her walk and turns upon him 
with angry flashing eyes— 

‘ And do you mean to say, Colonel Fleming, that you, of all people 
on earth, advise me to marry Cecil Travers ?’ 

‘ Really, Juliet ” he begins hesitatingly, quailing somewhat 
before her righteous wrath. 

‘ Answer me!’ she cries, stamping her foot, ‘do you wish me 
to marry Cecil Travers ?—Yes or no, answer me!’ and Hugh, not 
daring for his own sake to answer her ‘ No,’ replies—‘ Yes.’ 

‘ May God forgive you for that lie!’ answers Juliet, and de- 
liberately turning her back upon him, she walks away into the 
house. 

Things after that are very uncomfortable indeed at Sotherne 
Court for several days. Juliet is deeply, bitterly offended with 
her guardian, and will not speak to him more than she can possibly 
avoid, 

That he should have spoken to her as he did, ignoring all that 
had passed between them of tender meaning and unspoken sym- 
pathy, was in itself a bitter source of grief to her, but that he 
should have deliberately insulted her by pleading the cause of his 
rival, is a thing which Juliet thinks, and perhaps thinks rightly, 
that no woman ought ever wholly to forgive to the man whom she 
loves. 

By some mysterious means of her own, whether it is by letters 
from Mr. Bruce, or whether Ernestine’s powers of observation have 
again been called into requisition, I am not prepared to say, but: 
certain it is that Mrs. Blair is conscious not only of the coolness 
that exists between Juliet and her guardian, but also is per- 
fectly aware of the cause for that coo]ness. 

And this state of things*affords her intense satisfaction. 

Mrs. Blair, as has probably been seen long ago, divined that the 
interest which Colonel Fleming took in Juliet exceeded that amount 
of interest which a guardian may legitimately feel for a young lady 
who is in the position of his ward. 

It seemed to Mrs. Blair that, given a man with no private 
fortune, and in a position of great intimacy in the house of a young 
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lady largely gifted with all the good things of this world, what 
more natural than that the poor man should do his best to gain 
pessession of those good things ? 

Now, that Colonel Fleming should marry her step-daughter 
would not at all have suited Mrs. Blair’s views for her own future 
arrangements. 

Colonel Fleming was not a man over whom Mrs. Blair felt she 
could obtain the smallest influence ; she knew instinctively that he 
disliked and mistrusted her; and as Juliet did the same, anything 
like an understanding between the two would probably be at once 
the signal for her own departure from the very comfortable quar- 
tersin which she was at present installed. Although, with a weak 
youth like Cecil Travers, the widow felt that things would prob- 
ably be very different, still I am not sure but that to put Cecil 
prominently in the foreground, in order to keep other and more 
formidable rivals at bay, was more her object than to urge on a 
marriage either with him or with anyone else. She felt that, 
if she could get Colonel Fleming safely back to India without 
his having’ proposed to Juliet, she would have gained a great 
deal. 

Unconsciously, honest little Mr. Bruce, whose faith in the 
claims of the ‘ Trayers alliance’ was part of his creed with refer- 
ence to Miss Blair, played into the widow’s hands with a prompti- 
tude and unsuspiciousness for which she was constantly invoking 
blessings on his worthy head. And she had yet another advocate— 
of which, however, she was quite unaware—in the scrupulous feel- 
ings of honour and delicacy which formed a part of Colonel 
Fleming’s character. Instead of being a fortune-hunter, as in her 
own mind Mrs. Blair had designated him, he was, on the contrary, 
ready to sacrifice not only his own happiness, but also Juliet’s, if 
need be, sooner than in any way to court a woman whose wealth 
was to him only a disadvantage, and not in the very least a temp- 
tation. 

After that conversation in the garden in which Colonel Fleming 
had given his advice so very ineffectually to his ward, his manner 
to her became entirely changed ; he was continually on his guard 
with her, constantly watching his own words and actions, so that 
he became reserved and even cold and distant to her. 

Juliet fretted vainly over this change. To her impulsive, 
affectionate nature such an alteration in one who had hitherto been 
uniformly kind and indulgent to her was inexpressibly painful. 
Her own resentment against him had been but short-lived, and 
had he but met her half way, she would have been only too glad to 
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have forgotten all that he had said, and have let everything be as 
usual between them. : 

Things were in this state when a dinner party which had been 
for some time in contemplation took place at Sotherne Court. 

Sir George and Lady Ellison, Mr. and Mrs. Travers and 
Georgie, and the Rollick family, were among the guests. 

A country dinner party is not as a rule a lively entertainment; 
the conversation is purely of local topics, and to a stranger the ins 
and outs of county gossip are apt to be inexpressibly wearisome. 

It is bad enough at dinner, but after dinner, in the draw- 
ing-room, when the ladies are left alone, it is ten times worse. 
Lady Ellison gets hold of a young married woman, to whom 
i she proceeds to unfold her views on the nourishment of very 
j young infants. Mrs. Blair descants on the superiority of French 
ladies-maids to Mrs. Travers, who thanks God piously that she 
never had a fine ladies-maid at all, either French or English ! 
Presently two of the Miss Rollicks good-naturedly go to the piano 
and warble a duet. 

‘Oh, were I on the zephyr’s wing!’ trill out these substantial 
maidens together, which makes Georgie Travers wickedly whis- 
per that, if they were, they would very speedily tumble down ; 
Mrs. Rollick sits by, fanning her portly person placidly, and 
smiling sweetly at her offspring, whilst Juliet and Georgie whisper 
together in a corner about poor Wattie. 

‘My dear,’ says Mrs. Rollick, who has a knack of making 
awkward remarks, nodding pleasantly across to Juliet,—* My dear,’ 
how long is that very good-looking guardian of yours going to 
stay here ?’ 

Juliet is angry with herself for getting red as she answers, ‘ As 
long as I can keep him, I hope.’ 

‘Ah!’ says the good lady, nodding and winking, ‘if I were you 
I would try and keep him altogether; perhaps that is what you 
mean to do, eh ?’ 

Here Mrs. Blair remarks casually, ‘I believe that Colonel Flem- 
ing’s leave is nearly over, Mrs. Rollick; he will be returning to India 
almost immediately, I fancy.’ 

And for once, although she hates her for saying it, Juliet feels 
grateful to her step-mother. 

She gets up and goes over to the Miss Rollicks, who have just 
ended their duet, and asks them to sing another, which they eagerly 
and joyfully proceed to do. 

‘I know a maiden fair to see!’ said Miss Arabella Rollick, archly 
smiling round on the company generally. 
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‘ Beware! take care!’ echoes Miss Eleanor Rollick in a deep 
lugubrious contralto. 

‘She’s fooling thee!’ continues Miss Arabella, confidentially 
winking down the room. 

And then there is a commotion at the door, and all the gentle- 
men come in very close together, turn round just inside the room, 
and go on with what they were talking about before they came in. 

Lady Ellison and the young married woman hastily push their 
chairs apart and finish off their last confidences on the subject of 
the infants in a whisper. 

The Squire has button-holed Sir George Ellison in the doorway, 
and is saying in a loud voice, ‘ Unless we can improve our breed of 
horses, sir, unless we can improve the breed, the country must go 
to the dogs!’ 

‘Ah, we must improve the breed of dogs then, ha! ha!’ says 
Sir George, with a feeble attempt at a mild joke, endeavouring 
to sidle away from his tormentor and to get into the middle of the 
room—a stratagem which the Squire immediately circumvents by 
backing in front of him, holding him tight by the arm, and talking 
at the top of his voice. 

Mr. Rollick, who is very small and thin, and altogether gives 
one the idea of a man much sat upon by the females of his family, 
is telling the young married woman’s husband, who is a curate, for 
the third time, that the crop of mangel wurzels is remarkably 
fine this year, ‘re—markably fine.’ The curate, whose interest 
in that vegetable is not absorbing, answers rather irrelevantly, 
‘Exactly so!’ and looks round the room to see if his wife is 
sitting in a draught, which is his prevailing anxiety. Two 
young officers who have come over from the neighbouring garri- 
son town stand for a moment together, and ejaculate to each other, 
‘Deuced good sherry!’ and ‘Deuced fine gal!’ the latter remark 
being pointed at Juliet ; after which the Rollick girls, having come 
successfully to the end of ‘ Beware,’ bear down upon these 
gentlemen from the opposite side of the room, and carry them off 
in triumph into separate corners, there to torment them at leisure. 

Lastly Hugh Fleming saunters into the room, looking very much 
bored, glances for one moment at Juliet, and then sinks down into 
a low chair by the side of Georgie Travers, to whom he has taken 
rather a fancy. 

Squire Travers having backed himself into the middle of the 
room, still discoursing noisily by the way upon the breed of horses, 
catches his foot in the folds of Mrs. Rollick’s amber-satin gown, 
among which he flounders about hopelessly, and nearly tumbles 
headlong on to that lady’s portly lap. 
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Juliet. goes laughingly to his rescue, and then, with a view to 
the release of the much-enduring Baronet, carries him off to a 
distant sofa for ‘ a talk.’ 

The Squire is pleased with the attention ; he is very fond of 
Juliet, and always looks upon herin the light of his future daughter- 
in-law. ‘My little Georgie looks well, doesn’t she?’ he says, look- 
ing across to his daughter. 

‘Not at all, Mr. Travers,’ answers Juliet remorselessly ; ‘I never 
saw her look less well ; she looks as white and ill as possible; I am 
afraid you have been giving her something to fret about lately!’ 

‘Eh, eh what! what’s the girl been grumbling about? you 
don’t really think she looks ill, do you, Miss Juliet?’ This is said 
anxiously, Juliet answers that she really does think so, and the 
Squire scratches his thin grey hair, and mutters—‘ God bless my 
soul! I can’t let her go and marry a young pauper without a 
farthing, you know!’ 

‘No, but you might give her a little hope,’ pleads Juliet. 

‘ Well, and are you going to give mea little hope about my boy?’ 
says he, dexterously turning the tables on her; ‘answer me that, 
Miss Juliet, and then I’ll see what I can do for Georgie—not before, 
mind, not before!’ And the argument is so unanswerable that 
Juliet is not able to continue the discussion. 

And then, to everybody’s relief, Lady Ellison’s carriage is an- 
nounced, and there is a general move; everyone saying, as they 
wish good-night, what a pleasant evening they have spent, and no one 
honestly thinking so, except the Rollick girls, who have- made 
great way with the two officers, and got them to promise to come 
over to lunch next Sunday. 

Thelast of the carriages drives off, and as Mrs. Blair goes up to 
bed, Juliet lingers a moment in the hall, and presently Colonel 
Fleming comes out to her; she lifts her eyes to his with a sort of 
dumb entreaty for mercy. 

‘Are you still angry with me ?’ she asks gently. 

‘ Angry! what can you be thinking of ? how could I be angry 
with you?’ Something makes him more than half inclined to take 
her into his arms then and there, but he resists the temptation, and 
only says half playfully, half tenderly—‘ Go to bed, child, and 
don’t take such silly ideas into your head!’ 

And Juliet sprang upstairs with a blither step and with a lighter 
heart than she had had for some days. 


(To be continued.) 
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